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elegant, and 
fun to be around — who 
wouldnt be jealous? 

YVhen you purchase at Quechee Lakę! ' 
your beautiful new home nestled in 
the mountains is just the beginning. 
You get automatic membership to the 
Quechee Club with two championshif 1 
golf courses. Then theres tennis, 
skiing, and all the other year-round 
activities that Quechee offers you and 
your family. 

Quechee is easy to get to from both 
the Boston and New York metro areas 
so that you ean enjoy every minutę yo 
here. And still have time to 
get back to the other house. 

For morę information on homes pric 
from the high-$400 s, cali 1-888-592-22 
or visit www.quecheelakes.com. 


Beautiful, 



OJJECHEE LAKES 
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Natalie Stultz 



Bests & 
Favorites 

E veryone treasures their own 
special aspects of Vermont. Your 
favorite may be a person, a curv- 
ing stretch of back road, the smell of 
new-mown hay, a venerable building or 
a swimming hole. 

Whatever it is, it's the sort of thing that 
reaffirms your faith in your attachment to Vermont, time and time 
again, whether you are a resident or a regular visitor. A couple of my 
favorite Vermont things are the State House, where I spent the better 
part of 10 years of my working life, and CameFs Hump, Vermont's 
signature mountain. 

The State House, where I worked as a legislative reporter for a 
Vermont daily newspaper, is, among many other things, a repository 
of Vermont's political and military history. There are mementos 
of Vermont ; s heroic participation in the Civil War and a gallery of 
portraits of Vermont governors and other notables. The building 
itself is an architectural storybook. And atop the shining gold dome 
stands a piece of genuine Vermont folk art — a hand-carved statuę 
of Agriculture, or as she's better known to Vermonters, Ceres, god- 
dess of harvests. 

CameFs Hump is an eąually rich treasure trove for me. It's been 
a part of my life sińce the day my father carried me up to Montclair 
Glen on his back. I was 4 years old. Some 60 years later, it still reveals 
something new each time Fm there: a hidden waterfall, a new lookoff 
point, a lush patch of blue-bead lily I never saw before. 

We build our own Vermont, each one of us, out of such memories. 
Fortunately, this smali State is rich enough to sustain all our indi- 
yidual preferences and predilections. Your Vermont may not be my 
Vermont. But chances are I can learn from your version — and you 
from minę. 

That's why we decided to reinstitute one of Vermont Life 's tradi- 
tions: the Bests and Favorites issue. We asked you, our readers, plus 
our writers, editors and photographers, to send in the things you liked 
best about Vermont. We were overwhelmed by the variety and volume 
of the suggestions. There were so many that we finally decided to 
save some for a futurę issue. But you'11 find morę than 40, starting 
on page 28 of this issue. 

I hope you enjoy it. We here at Vermont Life certainly enjoyed put- 
ting it together for you! 




E-mail: tom.slayton@state.vt.us 
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L e t t e r s 


On Okemo, a Tower, a Romance 
In 1948 my friend Ray was the fire 
lookout on Okemo [Treks, Spring 2006] 
and I was the lookout on Pico. We often 
exchanged information on fires and pos- 
sible smokes. Both of us planned to enroll 
at UVM in the fali. When a cute girl from 
Ludlow climbed the tower and mentioned 
to Ray that she was attending UVM soon, 
Ray noted her name in the visitors regis¬ 
ter and alerted me over the phone. 

That cute girl and I were married in 
1950 and trailed west to forestry school 
in Montana. On a visit in 2003 we both, 
lalong with my son and his wife, hiked 
up the Healdville Trail, climbed the 
tower and once again visited that his¬ 
torie spot where it all happened. 

Bob Hayes 
Evaro, Montana 

Wonderful WDEV 

One of your finest [Spring 2006]! Spe- 
cial commendation: the article about 
Radio Station WDEV! Wonderful! 

Bob Crandall 
Montpelier 

Horses and Phone Lines 
Thanks to Linda Bland for writ- 
ing and to you for publishing the ar¬ 
ticle "Where Horses Puli Phone Lines" 
[Spring 2006]. 

Last spring my niece and I saw one of 
the blacie Percherons doing this work 
in front of our homes. The handlers 
ąuickly assured her that Dan — or who- 
ever it was that day — was very well 
mannered. What an understatement! 
They could even stop him, drop the 
reins and attend to other things and the 
horse would stand perfectly, not even 
trying to move out of place. I consider 
him one of the best trained horses I 
have ever seen and I have seen many. 
Doris Wehrman 
East Calais 

The Mighty Large To zon of Hav en 
About that "True Vermonter Quiz" in 
your Winter issue: Your answers were 
all wrong as to which was geographi- 
cally the largest town in Vermont. 

The largest town has to be Haven. 
After all, it's the only town in which it 
takes a drive of 130 miles to travel from 
West Haven to arrive at East Haven. 
Most of it lies in the broad Champ- 
lain Valley, with East Haven getting up 
(Continued on page 23) 




The Vermont Country Storę 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 


WE'VE BEEN A PART 0F THE 
VERM0NT LIFE FAMILY FOR 60 YEARS 


In the same year that my parents, 
Vrest and Ellen Orton, founded The 
Vermont Country Storę , myfather 
began working with Walter Hani 
Sr, Arthur Wallace Peach, and Earle 
Newton on another renture: a new 
magazine that woidd capture the 
beauty and spirit of the stałe they 
loved. They named it Vermont Life. 
—Lyman Orton, Prop. 


Rockingham, Rte. 103 
802463-2224 

9-5:30 Seven Days A Week 


Weston, Rte. 100 
802-824-3184 

9—o:30 Mon.—Sat., 
Closed Sun. 


lor 60 years now, customers have trusted us to 
find products that connect them to memories, tra- 
ditions, or, as one customer wrote, “another way 
of life, so simple. ” Step into our country Stores and 
you’ll discorer products you thought had disap- 
peared, like Tangee® lipstick and a dry iron, and 
old familiar brands like Charles Chips and Lanz 
nightgowns. The old-fashioned counters and 
shelres in our Stores are stocked to the rafters with 
unusual, practical, and downright fun products 
that you won’tfind any where else. 

Make a day of it: Next door to our Weston storę is 
theBryant House Restaurant, renownedfor 
its traditional New England farę, aftemoon tea, 
and homemade pies. Open Mon. — Fri. 11:30-3:00, 
Sat. 11:304:00. 1-802-824-6287. Inguire about our 
Saturday erening pub dinners. 

- www.vermontcountrystore.com - 

The Orton Family Business for 60 Years: 

1946-2006 • Weston. Yennont 
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POST BOY 


News and Notes from around the State 


Champ, Lakę Champlain's Favorite Monster, 
Gets Its Own Week 


T o the folks at ECHO 
Lalce Aąuarium and 
Science Center on the 
waterfront in Burlington, 
it's unimportant whether 
the lakę monster known 
as Champ is real. What is 
import ant is discussion 
prompted by debate about the 
creature's existence. 

"I loolc at it as a way to in- 
spire curiosity," says Julie 
Silverman, ECHO's director 
of new projects and programs. 
"Anything lilce Champ or un- 
knowns that inspire people 
to want to lcnow the history 


or science of the lakę is a 
good thing." 

To encourage such inves- 
tigation, ECHO will host 
Champ Week August 5-13 
during which visitors can 
explore 400 years of infor- 
mation and lorę — from 
native folk tales to a recent 
Travel Channel feature pair- 
ing Champ with Scotland's 
Nessie as "the two greatest 
lakę monsters of all time." 
Champ, the baseball team 
mascot, will make an appear- 
ance, as will Sandra Mansi, 
known for her 1977 snapshot 


of Champ, or some- 
thing, cavorting in 
the lalce. Want to 
make up your own 
mind? Try the in- 
teractive program 
"Champ: Believer or 
Slceptic?" 

If you prove to be 
a slceptic, you might 
lceep Mansi's words in mind: 
"We don't lcnow everything," 
she says on the Travel Chan¬ 
nel. "There are still treasures 
and secrets left in this world 
for us to find." 

For morę information on 



Sandra Mansi's famous 1977 
Champ photo. 

ECHO and Champ Weekj 
www.echovermont.orgj 
(877)324-6386. 

— Melissa Pasaner) 



Dragon Boats on 
The Water! 


D ragon boating — a 
sport morę than 2,400 
years old — will churn 
up the waters of 
Burlington Bay this 
August 6 when a 
flotilla of brightly 
painted canoes morę 
than 40 feet long 
will race in the Lakę 
Champlain Dragon 
Boat Festival. 

It will be a color- 
ful, fun-filled day at 
Burlington^ Waterfront Park 
as the big boats, paddled by 
teams of 20 and morę, com- 
pete in several divisions to 
see which can most ąuickly 
navigate a race course inside 


Dragonheart Vermont's dragon boat cruises the 
waters of Lakę Champlain. 


the Burlington 
breakwater. 

The Dragon 
Boat Festival is 
being hosted by 
Dragonheart Vermont, a team 
of breast cancer survivors and 
their supporters founded in 
2004 by Linda and John Dyer 
of Bolton. Other dragon boat 
teams are expected from the 


U.S. and Canada, and festi- 
val organizers have offered to 
help anyone who wishes to be 
involved organize their own 
dragon boat team. Morę than 
30 teams are expected. 

Dragon boating is a high- 
energy, highly coordinated 
sport. "You're acting as a 
team in so many ways," said 
Mariannę Eaton of Burling¬ 


ton, a Dragonheart Vermon| 
member who is also knowrł 
for her Vermont Public Tela 
vision program Outdoor Joum 
nal. "You're jammed into thiJ 
boat in very tight ąuarters. Irl 
our case, you're surroundecj 
by breast cancer survivorsl 
And you can feel the energj 
from each and every one ol 
those people!" 

The day begins with a pal 
rade of boats and teams ai 
8:30 a.m. The first race starta 
at 9 a.m. after opening eJ 
ercises and a traditional eyej 
dotting ceremony in whicH 
the dragon's glaring eye isl 
painted to awaken its spirił 
for the competition. Therd 
will be children's activitiea 
and entertainment; awardsl 
at 4:45 p.m. ; www.ridethej 
dragon.org; www.dragorl 
heartvermont.org. 
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Natalie Stultz 




Teddy 
Bears for 
Kids in 
Distress 



T he Vermont Teddy 
Bear Company traces 
its roots to 1981 and a 
y pushcart in Burlington; now 
I the Shelburne company em- 
I ploys 275 Vermonters, an 
I extra 600 for Valentine's Day 
I and Mother's Day, and sells 
I thousands of bears. 

And sińce 2002 its Friend 
I for Life nonprofit has sent 
I morę than 13,000 donated 
I Little Hero bears to police, 
Ą fire and rescue officials na- 
f tionwide to comfort kids. 
i Maybe a child's home is 
’ burning. Or the family car 
just crashed. In such calami- 
ties, hugging a teddy bear of- 
fered by an officer, fireman or 
ambulance crew can help. 
Before Friend for Life, Ver- 
(Continued on page 6) 


A Heritage of Vermont Cattle 

I n the Southwest Vermont town of Sunderland, the Ran- 
dall family maintained for nearly 100 years a herd of 
cows descended from some of the original European 
breeds settlers brought to New England. The Randalls not 
only maintained the herd but kept it isolated when all 
around it older strains of cattle were crossbred with or 
supplanted by cows considered better for modern farm- 
ing, such as the now-ubiquitous Holstein. 

Eventually, the Randalls had a herd that was distinct 
enough to be considered its own breed, the Randall 
Lineback, named for the white stripe down its back. This 
winter a new State law designated the Randall Lineback 
Vermont's first official State heritage breed. 

There are only about 150 Randall Linebacks in the na- 
tion, but David Randall of South Kirby (no relation to the 
Sunderland Randalls) hopes to find a farm niche for the 
animals with the Vermont lineage and thus help save the 
breed. He has a start with his own Lineback cow, Daisy. ro 
He worked with Rep. Janice Peaslee, R-GuiIdhalI, to get f 
the heritage breed law passed. For morę information: & 

www.randall-line 
backs.org. 

Alan and Joan Des- 
orda's Randall Line¬ 
back oxen Jack and 
Frosty in South Hero. 




Culinary Magie 
At the Sign oi 
the Owi 


W hen Gesine Bullock- 
Prado and her husband, 
Ray Prado, opened a 
gourmet bakery next to the 
Nortb Branch of the Winooski 
River in Montpelier last sum- 
mer, people waited in linę for 
up to two hours. But it wasn't 


Gesine Bullock-Prado and 
some of the fine farę at 
Gesine's in Montpelier. 

all about the tasty farę — be- 
ribboned bags of cookies, high 
ąuality pastries, coffee from 
a proprietary blend and gour¬ 
met groceries. Part of the at- 
traction was actress Sandra 
Bullock, Bullock-Prado^ sister, 
at work in the new storę on 
opening day. 

A last-minute staffing 
change had put the actress at 
the front counter instead of 
baking in the kitchen. "We 
were shocked by the reaction," 
said Bullock-Prado. Even Ver- 
mont's governor dropped by, 
and the event generated na- 
tional entertainment news. 

"My sister calls every day 
with suggestions for the storę," 
Bullock-Prado says. "She is 
insanely good at whatever 
she does. She is a good haker, 
a good cook and extremely 
organized." 


These days, Gesine's loyal 
customers come purely for the 
gourmet delights. Baking with 
Vermont products such as 
King Arthur Flour, Cabot but- 
ter and Morse mapie products, 
Gesine (pronounced Gezinah) 
stresses high ąuality, tasti- 
ness and simplicity. Bavaria, 
where Bullock-Prado spent her 
early years, is lcnown for deli- 
cious pastries and elegant cof¬ 
fee and calce houses. "Corning 
from my background, having 
coffee and calce is essential," 
she says. 

Before moving to Montpelier, 
she was CEO of an entertain¬ 
ment company that produced 
film and TV movies. 

Gesine is at 279 Elm Street, 
a few blocks north of down- 
town Montpelier; Wednesday- 
Friday 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Saturday 
and Sunday 9 a.m.-4 p.m., 
(802) 224-9930, www.Gesine. 
com. Look for the owi on the 
sign, and try the macaroons! 

— Daphne Walker 
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C0RNISH-WINDS0R BRIDGE 


S J? s s s ' 


lt's Still a Great 
Bridge! 

W hen the Postał 
Service issued a 
set of stamps this 
spring of the greatest of the 
great in the United States — 
the windiest mountaintop, 
tallest geyser and 38 morę 
superlatives — it didn't 
count on Canadian pride. 

Although the Wind- 
sor-Cornish Bridge, which 
spans the Connecticut 
River between Windsor, 
Vermont, and Cornish, 
New Hampshire, is about 
450 feet long, the longest 
in the U.S., and thus rates 
a stamp, it's not the longest 
in North America, Canadi- 
ans have noted. That august 
distinction goes to a very 
long bridge in Hartland, 
New Brunswick, all 1,282 
feet of it. 

But it turns out there may 
be a legitimate challenge 
to the Windsor-Cornish 
bridge's status. Ohio plans 
to construct a 600-foot-long 
covered bridge across the 
Ashtabula River. 

We still think our bridge 
is the prettiest (see page 37). 
But we can't really even 
cali it ours, because New 
Hampshire actually owns 
the dam thing. 

Nevertheless, it's still a 
neat bridge. And the postał 
service has no plans to 
change the stamp. 


2006 USPS. Used with permission. Ali rights reserved. 
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We build furniture for life 


REDROOM LIVING ROOM OINING ROOM KITCHEN OFFICE ACCENTS 


shown 48” w 


YERMONT DESIGNERS &MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE SINCE 1973 


800 84I.667I OR WWW. POMPY.COM FOR A FREE COLOR CATALOG AND SHOWROOM LOCATIONS 
NOW ORDER ONLINE FROM O U R COMPLETE LINĘ I WWW.POMPY.COM 


On the Web @ www.VermontLife.com 




♦ Morę Bests: We have collected 12 pages of Bests & Favorites in 
this issue (page 28). Visit our Web site and talce a look at some 
excerpts from the original Vermont Life Bests & Favorites 
article of Summer 1981, from Best Rhubarb to Best Place 
to Mail a Letter. 


♦ The Pipes Are Calling: One of the 
striking features of Hildene (page 40) is 
its 1,000-pipe Aeolian organ with pipes run- 
ning through the columns on the front of the house. 
We'll have some selections of the musie it makes. 

♦ See George Film: Talce a look at a few of the crazy 1 
spots George Woodard (page 60) got himself into to | 
make his movie, The Summer of Walter Hacks. 


♦ Gardens for Ali: Read the 1981 Vermont Life 
story about Gardens for Ali, a predecessor of the 
Burlington gardens we cover in this issue start- 
ing on page 56. 

♦ 50 Years Ago in Vermont Life: The road up 
Mount Equinox is long and winding but it goes 
ąuickly when you're racing up in a sports car at 
70 miles per hour or better. Read our 1956 story 

about the Mount Equinox Hill Climb. 



These and many other interesting items and linlcs are at www.Vermont 
Life.com. Look also for the FOR MORĘ labels throughout this issue. 


(Continued from page 5) 

mont Teddy Bear received hundreds 
of requests a month to donate bears. 
Marcelle Leahy, a registered nurse and 
the wife of Vermont's senior U.S. sena¬ 
tor, had noticed how kids respond to the 
bears. She suggested the company set 
up an organization to distribute them. 
Soon, Friend for Life and its Little He- 
roes debuted in Burlington. Messages 
went to fire and police departments 
nationwide, and thousands of requests 
poured in. 

Customers who buy the company's 
Little Hero bears for themselves ($19.95) 
at the company Stores in Waterbury and 
Shelburne get another donated to the 
program in their name. Bears also come 
from corporate sponsors, and police 
and fire departments can buy them at 
Wholesale; Vermont Teddy Bear runs 
the program and ships the bears free. 
Info: www.friendforlife.org. 

A 'Petrifying' Town 
History Comes Alive 

T he remarkable case of Daniel | 
Vaughn began soon after the 
Yaughn family moved to Middlesex | 
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from Pomfret in 1846, but it was only 
after his death that he achieved lasting 
famę. 

"He died of dropsy June 3, 1846, aged 
78 years, and by his reąuest was buried 
in a place selected by himself in a sightly 
spot near the house where he died," his- 
torian Abby Hemenway recorded. Ninę 
years later, mayhem ensued when his 
coffin was being removed to the family 
burying lot in Woodstock. 

The uncommon heft of Mr. Vaughn's 
coffin led to an examination of the re- 
mains, when it was found that the body 
had become petrified. Every part, ex- 
cepting the nose, was in perfect form, 
nearly its natural color, but a little morę 

of a yellow- 
ish tinge, 
hard like 
stone and 
it weighed 
550 lbs," 
Hemenway 
wrote. 

The case 
of the petri¬ 
fied man is only one of many oddities 
in the newly published first complete 
history of the 243-year-old town of Mid- 
dlesex, a bedroom community of 1,800 
sandwiched between Montpelier and 
Waterbury. Residents also count as a 
native son "Crazy Chase," a self-taught 
musician with perfect pitch, who hap- 
pened to enjoy performing at kitchen 
tunks all over central Vermont in the 
mid-1900s while dressed in women's 
clothing. 

Co-authored by the Middlesex His- 
torical Society's Patty Wiley and Sarah 
Seidman, the 256-page boolc is $20 plus 
$5 shipping and handling from Dick 
Alderman, 422 Center Road, Middlesex, 
VT 05602 or www.middlesex-vt.org. 

— Sarah Seidman 



Correction 

In our story about the new Sharon 
rest area on Interstate 89 |Winter 
2005-20061, we neglected to men- 
tion the designer of the innovative 
project, Timothy D. Smith of North 
Bennington. Smith and his firm, Tim¬ 
othy D. Smith and Associates, have 
designed a wide array of projects in 
Vermont and elsewhere including the 
Vermont Welcome Center in Guil- 
ford. To see morę of his company's 
work, visit www.tdsarch.com. 
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KAS H MIR 

THE NEW 

STERLING S I L V E R 

C0LLECTI0N 


fine diamonds and jewelry 

Burlington, Springfield & Stratton, VT - Hanover ; NH 
VonBargens.com ^ 800-841-8820 
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Test the Original, Patented 

DR® TRIMMER/MOWER 

— on your entire property for 
6 Months RISK-FREE! 


• TRIMS faster, easier than hand-held trimmers. 

• GLIDES on big, easy-rolling wheels. 

• MOWS everything from whole lawns to 
waist-high grass — even when wet! Patented 


. Wide-body Head will not wrap or tangle! 

► CUTS BRUSH and saplings 
up to 3" thick with patented 
BEAVER BLADE® option. 

• PLUS, EDGES Cali toll-free to learn how you can 
with its optional try one f or 6 mont hs RISK-FREE 


steel-bladed Edger 
Attachment. 




Trimmer 
/ Hassie! 



So, why STRUCCLE 

with a hand-held 
trimmer you haue to 
carry that strains 
your arms and back? 


JifpW 


1 - 877 - 285-1749 

0^ YES! Please send me without obligation fuli free details of 
the original, patented DR* TRIMMER/MOWER" including 
models, factory-direct prices, and special savings now in effect. 


City _ 


-Zip. 


DR' POWER EQUIPMENT Dept. 53652X 
127Meigs Road, Vergennes, VT 05491 

www.DRtrimmers.com 
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What Second Vermont Republic? 

(There Never Was a First!) 


have originated in the writing of later 
poets and historians. 

So, we must ask the ąuestion: How 
can a group of well-meaning separatists 
form a second republic when the first 
never existed? 

The idea of withdrawing 
from the United States has 
whistled through the Green 
Mountains several times in 
recent decades. It may have 
little chance to succeed, but it 
does reveal something of how 
Vermonters regard themselves 
and how to marshal history 
and myth to lend offbeat notions 
a cloak of respectability. 

It is true that Vermont has a 
long record of ambivalence about 
its relationship to the federal gov- 
ernment. It conditioned its ratifica- 
tion of the U.S. Constitution and 
entry into the Union in 1791 on an 
arguably unconstitutional demand, 
most likely put forward by Ira Allen, 
who had opposed statehood, that Con- 
gress recognize a side agreement with 
New York that could settle that state's 
lingering claims on Vermont land for a 
payment of $30,000. 

Vermont's icon, Ethan Allen, on 
learning of the thrust to join the 
Union, immediately appealed to the 
governor of Canada for an arrange- 
ment to rejoin the British empire (a 
proposition echoed in an op-ed essay 
in Vermont's largest daily newspaper 
in 2004). He never received an answer. 
Ethan's brother Levi passionately 
wrote of the "disagreeable" prospect 
of statehood. From that day to this, on 


F or the past few years, 
a smali but vociferous 
group of Vermonters has 
been vigorously calling for estab¬ 
lishment of a "Second Vermont 
Republic." 

Dissatisfied with present na- 
tional policy and direction, they 
have mounted marches and dem- 
| onstrations, held a meeting in 
the State House and published 
a monthly tabloid, all calling 
for Vermont to secede from 
the Union and establish itself 
as an independent country. To 
support this idea, they have 
referred to the long-cherished 
notion that Vermont was an 
independent republic — a sepa- 
rate country — between 1777 and 
1791. Our research convinces us 
that this was never the case. From 
the beginning, it appears, Vermont 
thought of itself in terms of state¬ 
hood and regularly sought recog- 
nition from Congress to join the 
United States. 

Much of the justification for the 
'first" Republic of Vermont stems from 
the declaration of independence by a 
convention assembled in Westminster 
in January of 1777. But the delegates in 
Westminster called their proposed State 
New Connecticut and asserted their in¬ 
dependence morę from New York than 
from the British. 

Early Vermont did not refer to itself as 
a republic or think of itself as anything 
other than a State. The lovely, roman- 
tic idea of Vermont as an independent 
country for 14 years actually appears to 


By Samuel B. F3and and 
H. Nicholas Muller III 

Illustrated by 
Jeff Danziger 
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Baby your baby and yourself^ too... 
it's only natura!! 

Aahhhh... the natural moisturizing properties of fresh Goats milk. 
Captured for your pleasure by Canus Vermont in a complete linę of 
soaps, lotion, body butter... and morę. Gently fragranced or 
fragrance-free - all for you... for your little ones... (and the big guy, too!) 
Dermatologists often recommend Goat s milk products 
to relieve severe dry skin conditions. 

Treat yourself and your little ones to a soothing bathing experience every day! 


To leam morę about Canus Goats Milk products 

www.canusgoatsmilk.com • 1 866 496-2527 



occasion, many Vermonters have rued 
the day they placed their "neck in the 11 
yoke of Union." 

Vermont's early ambivalence with i 
the Union persisted. A bit over a 
decade after becoming the 14th State, i o 
Vermonters openly defied Jefferson^ 
Embargo and the subseąuent attempts 
to cut off trade with the British. Dur- 
ing the War of 1812, while some Ver- 
monters fought, others traded with 
the British enemy. Some in Vermont 
briefly flirted with the New England 
cali for secession at the notorious 
Hartford Convention in 1815. 

Vehemently opposed to slavery as 
clearly articulated in its first constitu- 
tion in 1777, Vermont proudly extols 
its stature as the first State to prohibit 
the odious practice. (It must have been 
a State to claim this first.) Vermont 
refused to enforce the Fugitive Slave 
Act of 1850. The legislature passed 
laws to thwart the enforcement of the 
federal act, and one defiant Vermont 
judge informed a slave owner's agent 
that he would not recognize owner- 
ship or hand over a slave until he saw 
a bill of sale from God Almighty. A 
decade or so later Vermonters spilled 
their blood during the Civil War to 
save the Union. In 1917 the Vermont 
legislature appropriated funds to fight 
the Germans before the United States 
entered World War I, and in 1941 it 
declared a State of war with Germany 
well before Washington responded to 
Pearl Harbor. In 1936, when Vermont I 
stood with only one other State in 
voting against Franklin Roosevelt's 
re-election, Vermonters did not threat- 
en to bail out to Canada or, as the 
Second Vermont Republic crowd now 
advocates, openly withdraw from the 
United States. 

The first Republic of Vermont never 
existed, nor is a second (in reality a 
first) likely. The 1777 Westminster 
convention declared itself not a repub¬ 
lic, but a "new and separate State," in 
a sense parallel to the 13 States then 
at war with the British. The consti- 
tution adopted at Windsor later that 
year borę the title "The Constitution 
of the State of Vermont." Subseąuent 
Vermont documents always referred to 
the "state." 

The first use of republic, referring to 
the years before joining the Union, that 
we have found appeared in a lengthy 
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: article, '"The Republic of Vermont/' in 
the August 1903 issue of HarpeTs mag- 
azine. The author refers to "The Consti- 
tution of the Republic of Vermont" in a 
a caption that appears under an illustra- 
: tion of the title page of the constitution 
s of the "State of Vermont." The article 
s also contains a portrait of Thomas 
Chittenden with the caption "elected 
: Governor of the Republic of Vermont 
in March, 1778." Four years later The 
• New England Magazine published a 
J lengthy editorial on "The Republic of 
' the Green Mountains." Walter Hill 
Crockett titled a chapter in his Ver- 
' mont: the Green Mountain State (1921) 

: "The Republic of Vermont." 

But the concept of the republic 
' generally resided below the surface 
until Frederic Van de Water published 
t The Reluctant Republic in 1941. This 
highly readable and influential boolc 
1 embedded the notion of the Republic 
of Vermont sąuarely into the schol- 
t arly literaturę, and it became widely 
i accepted in the popular understanding 
of Vermont tradition and history. 

The authors of this article both suc- 
1 cumbed to the seductive concept of 
i the plucky little republic in a book 
we published together and in sonie of 
our other historical writing. We have 
[ recanted, but the myth persists. 

The criteria summoned to support 
the notion of a Republic of Vermont 
between 1777 and 1791 almost always 
cite minting coins, establishing a 
postał system and conducting foreign 
relations. Vermont was not alone in 
making coins sińce New Jersey, Con¬ 
necticut and Massachusetts also mint- 
ed coins in this period. The Vermont 
postał system, first operated between 
Bennington and Albany, New York, 
and expanded in the 1780s, conformed 
to the rates and regulations of the 
United States system set up by Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin. It did not, as several 
current independence advocates claim, 
issue stamps, a postał practice that did 
not emerge until the middle of the fol- 
lowing century. In the Treaty of Paris 
of 1783, which officially ended the 
Revolutionary War, the British recog- 
nized Vermont as part of the United 
States, and they regarded it as such. 
The Vermont legislature specifically 
rejected several proposals to negotiate 
with foreign powers. Throughout its 
14 years of "independence," Yermont 
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East of Vermont, West 
of New Hampshire: 
The Artful Life of 
Tasha Tudor 
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Union Viilage Ltd. 

79 Main St„ 518-692-2034 

Classic country furniture and 
accessories. 

Owi Pen Books 

Riddle Rd„ 518-692-7039 
100,000 used books. Cali for 
directions. We ’re tucked in the hills. 

The Shoppe Keeper 

70 Main St„ 518-692-8014 
Visit room after room for a unique 
shopping experience. 

Hand’s Farm Market 

Route 29, 518-692-7502 
The area’s best fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

Betterbee 

8 Meader Road, 518-692-9669 
Beekeeping, candlemaking and 
soapmaking supplies. 

Leprechaun Hill 

294 Christie Rd„ 518-692-3113 
www. leprechaunhill. zoomshare. com 
Vacation rentaI. Quaint cabin set on 17 
beautiful acres with view. 


T(lC (faot&l fylMMKcłl. 
dbeutdcr ^ (fatMt&ice.yttc. 

6 Academy St„ Greenwich, NY12834 
518-692-7979 www.greenwichchamber.org 


Needleworks 

99 Main Street, 518-692-8980 
Fine Yarns and Instructions. 

Faeries Live Here Too 

81 Main Street, 518-692-2760 
New and vintage dolls, faeries, 
gifts and collectibles. 

The Ice Cream Man 

417 Rt. 29, 518-692-8382 
Extraordinary delicious 
home-made hard and soft 
ice cream. 

Hubbard Hall 

25 E. Main St., Cambridge 
518-677-2495 
www. hubbardhall. org 
Theatre, musie, dance and art. 

Battenkill River Sports 
and Camp Ground 

Rt. 313, Cambridge, 800-676-8768 
Canoe, kayak, tubę daily, tent and RV 
sites on the Battenkill, Old Town Dealers. 



Washington County Tourism Association. Cali for our travel guide and map. iy 
Toll free (888) 203-8622 or visit us on the web @ www.washingtoncounty.org NY* 


continually angled to achicve Con- I 
gressional recognition and join the I 
other 13 States. 

We do concede that breaking away I 
from the United States and forming I 
an independent Republic of Vermont I 
today would bring certain immedi- II 
ate advantages. The star-spangled ban- 
ner could have a symmetrical field of 
49 stars, seven on a side. Burlington 
International Airport could live up 
to its pretentious name. The Univer- f 
sity of Vermont would become an , 
unąuestioned national leader, and Ver- | 
mont athletes would annually win 
national titles and compete in the 
Olympic games every four years. The 
Vermont welcome centers on the Inter¬ 
state system could serve as customs 
and immigration posts. Red clover, ; 
the hermit thrush and mapie syrup 
would become national symbols, and 
independence would elevate "Moon- 
light in Vermont" to anthem status. A 
Vermont ambassador could bring some I 
traditional Green Mountain rectitude I 
to the United Nations. The course on 
Vermont history at UVM that we have 
both taught would morph into the 
introductory exploration of the mak- 
ing of a nation. 

We also concede that the Vermont 
independence movement, called VIM 
in its 1960s iteration, stems from seri- 
ous, well-meaning and thoughtful 
responses to profound issues. Eiow 
can Vermont, its advocates ask, sus- 
tain its distinctive cultural heritage, , 
sense of place and community, the 
paramount value of the individual and 
its uniąue working landscape in the 
face of national and global forces that 
threaten to smother the tiny State and 
its tradition with an out-of-scale, huge 
and insensitive blanket of homogene- , 
ity? How can Vermonters live with 
national military, environmental, eco- ; 
nornic, social and other policies they j 
find unacceptable and wrong-headed 
led by presidents from Arkansas and 
Texas, congressional delegations from 
south of the Mason-Dixon linę and | 
west of the Mississippi River, media 
conglomerates from New York and 
business moguls from Wall Street? 
"Get out!," they answer. An indepen¬ 
dent Vermont, they believe, can run its 
own affairs on its own scalę. 

The advocates for a new republic 
tend to ignore the fact that Yermont, 
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arguably the most centralized State 
among the 50, continues to move 
formerly local matters to Montpelier. 
So much so that Killington has voted 
to explore pulling out of Vermont 
and joining New Hampshire. Kill¬ 
ington pursues its agenda with the 
same enthusiasm the Second Vermont 
Republic advocates use to push for 
Vermont independence and with the 
support of a substantially larger pro- 
portion of its residents. 

As a nation-state, the pressures 
on Vermont for centralization would 
become much morę formidable as the 
new nation dealt with international 
obligations, immigration and natu- 
ralization, customs, a postał system, 
health care and a host of other agen- 
cies. Their offices would cast long 
shadows over Montpelier and across 
Vermont. Remaining in the United 
States may, counterintuitively, pro- 
vide the best strategy to protect small- 
ness and a reasonable measure of local 
control. 

Vermonters might morę profitably 
return to the real unfinished business 
of the State before it entered the Union. 
It should address the shameful extor- 
tion in 1791 by New York of $30,000, 
madę even worse by its distribution to 
the heirs of "swivel eyes" James Duane 
and other Yorkers who tormented Ver- 
mont and declared Ethan Allen, Seth 
Warner and other Green Mountain 
heroes outlaws. Even morę odious, the 
increased property tax Vermont levied 
to meet the $30,000 and fatten a few 
Yorker wallets cost some former Green 
Mountain Boys and Revolutionary War 
veterans their farms. 

The Vermont legislature should 
adopt another joint resolution that 
insists New York declare an annual 
Atonement Day and encourage York¬ 
ers to visit Vermont's most sacred his¬ 
torie places. Atonement Day could be 
kicked off at a ceremony marking the 
current good State of relations between 
New York and Vermont with a belated 
apology from New York and no indi- 
cation from Vermont that it contem- 
plated separating the two States with 
an international boundary. 


I UVM Erneńtus Professor of History Sam- 
I uel H. Hand and H. Nicholas Muller III, a 
I former senior editor of Vermont Life, have 
I written extensively on Vermont's past. 
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New Yorker Cartoons 
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Middlebury College 

Museum of Art 


Conant Custom Brass 


★ Working Wonderswith Metal & Light' ★ 

Don't let our name fool you. We have extraordinary 
lighting in crystal, ceramic, wood, iron AND brass — 
fabulous shades and gifts, 
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^ too! Visit our show- 
room and sec the light! 


conantcustombrass.com 

270 Pine St., Burlington, VT ★ 800 832 4482 
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Yermont workshop 


Middlebury 

The Marble Works 
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Burlington 

111 Church St. 

Manchester 

4927 Main St. 
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www.danforthpewter.com 





Simple is Sophisticated 

Handcrafted 

Early American Lighting * 



Authentic Designs 


The Mili Road, West Rupert, Vemumt 05776 
(802) 394-7713 

www.authenticdesigns.com 

Catalogues $4.00 each 
Visit our workshop and showroom 
Moriday-Friday, 9 : 00 - 4:30 


High Country Essentials 


FREE Catalog 

ww.SiiouCounlnlifcshle.com 

1-781-826-8711 




.. or see our work in galleries, 
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www.vermontcrafts.com 

Yermont Crafts Council 
P.O. Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601 
802-223-3380 
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YERMONT LIYING DESIGNS 


Your source for handmade 
furniture, craftwork & fine art ] 
from the Green Mountains 


Lyndon Furniture’s Vermont Country 
60” Buffet and Hutch - Natural Cherry 
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Yermont 

Artisan 

Designs 


106 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301 

( 802 ) 257-7044 

toll free 877-929-7044 





Vermont Life 

Seasons of Vermont Notę Cards 

Celebrate Vermont in each of its glorious seasons with these stunning 
notę cards. TA x 4 3 A, 12 per set (3 each of 4 images) with envelopes. 
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c om m unity 

Old Petunia Rides Again 


By Stephen Russell Payne 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 



T here's MAGIC IN 
this old truck," Has- 
sall Nelson said, 
his hand resting on the 
fender of his beloved 1923 
Reo fire truck. "You take 
good care of the old girl, 
and promise, if you ever 
get rid of her, make surę 
she goes to a good horne." 

Hassall handed me the 
crank used to start the 
truck, we shook hands 
and I headed home to St. 

Johnsbury with the Reo 
following behind on a flat- 
bed. Though I was only 18, 

I had dreamed of having 
my own fire truck sińce I 
was a little kid, and now I 
had a classic. 

In the early 20th cen- 
tury, rural Vermont com- 
munities were plagued 
by the constant threat of 
fire. When it broke out, 
despite the best efforts of 
local bucket brigades and 
hose companies, homes 
and barns often burned to 
the ground. In 1923, the 
Wells River select board 
decided to spend $300 to 
buy a motorized fire truck 
from Symes Brothers Ga- 
rage, the local Reo dealer. 

There were very few motorized fire 
engines in the Connecticut River Val- 
ley then, so it was a proud day when 
they took delivery by raił car of their 
one-ton Speed Wagon, considered one 
of the finest trucks available. Though 
some town folk were skeptical of the 


endeared itself to local 
firemen and citizens. 
They named her "Old 
Petunia." 

Over the years Wells 
River's Reo became a fire- 
fighting legend, serving 
until 1946, when it was 
reluctantly replaced with 
a morę modern truck. 
It was sold to Ryegate 
Corner, a smali town to 
the north that had suf- 
fered a devastating fire 
in 1941 when flames 
raced through the village 
fanned by hot, dry winds. 
A young farmer, Hassall 
Nelson, was the first per¬ 
son to see the fire, which 
started in the hayloft of a 
neighboringbarn. Having 
no fire truck of their own, 
the people of Ryegate 
Corner tried desperately 
to dowse the spreading 
flames with buckets 
and milk cans of water. 
Despite their efforts, by 
nightfall almost half the 
buildings in town had 
burned to the ground, in- 
cluding several barns and 
houses, the school and 
the generał storę. Luck- 
ily, Wells River sent Old 
Petunia to help battle the blaze, and 
she, along with an engine from South 
Ryegate, was instrumental in helping 
save the community's beloved church 
in the center of town. 

The night after the fire, Hassall 
vowed he would start a local fire de- 


Wells River firemen and Old Petunia , returned to her hometown; 
front left, Robert Engle, Joe Prooost, Chief Jeffrey Morin and Ron Allen. 

new self-propelled apparatus and its 
loud backfires often startled horses, the 
smali truck soon proved itself when its 
use helped save a local dairy farm from 
destruction. Despite its reputation for 
overheating and sometimes needing 
to he pushed uphill to fires, the truck 
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partment. He organized a fire brigade, I 
and a few years later when Wells River's I 
Reo came up for sale, Hassall bought 
it. Old Petunia continued putting out 
fires in Ryegate Corner until the 1960s, 
when she was finally retired. The town 
considered junking the old truck, but I 
HassalPs family couldn't bear to see I 
her cut up and sold for scrap. So he 
agreed to house the Reo in a shed on his I 
farm, where he kept her running, giving I 
local kids rides over the back roads in 
summer. Gradually the truck fell into 
disrepair, and by the early 1970s, faded I 
and rusting, it looked like she might I 
never run again. 

During my high school years at St. I 
Johnsbury Academy, I worked as a vol- I 
unteer fireman and became fascinated 
with antiąue fire apparatus. By the time 
I graduated in 1973, I had decided to I 
look for an old truck to restore. I spent I 
weekends that summer tracking down I 
old fire trucks. Some were rusted red 
heaps parked in tali weeds behind ser- 1 
vice stations. Others had been reincar- 1 
nated into flatbeds or dump trucks to 
haul gravel, hay bales and produce. 

One hot Saturday afternoon I stopped 
to get a soda at the Ryegate General 
Storę, where I met an elderly man sit- I 
ting on the front porch. I asked him if 
he knew of any old fire trucks in the 
area. His face lit up. He pushed himself 
up off his bench and adjusted his cap. \ 
"Young fella," he said, pointing to the 
Bayley-Hazen Road leading north, "go 
up this road to Hassall Nelson's farm. 

I think you'11 find he's still got the 
town's old Reo. Might be what you're 
looking for." 

A few minutes later I pulled into the 
Nelson farmyard and saw the Speed 
Wagon's big round headlights peer- 
ing out from under the drooping eave 
of a shed. It had tali, wooden-spoked 
wheels and a decaying black leather 
seat, revealing its horsehair stuffing. I 
Behind the seat was a conical metal 
basket filled with coils of faded red 
fire hose. Beneath the basket were two 
cylindrical Chemical tanks. Protruding 
from the tanks were a pair of tarnished 
brass pressure gauges, their glass faces 
cracked. Despite the signs of age, the 
lines of the truck were smooth, its fend- I 
ers tali and perfectly curved. It was love 
at first sight. 

A man with a cane came out of the ! 
farmhouse, limped over to the shed and | 
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introduced himself as Hassall Nelson. 
Standing amid the aroma of hay and old 
motor oil, he gave me a good loolcing 
over. I told him I wanted to buy an old 
fire truck and asked him if he'd show 
me his. He hung his cane on the seat 
of the Reo and lifted the vented hood, 
revealing a split-block, four-cylinder 
engine. He showed me how to fire it up 
by filling each cylinder's brass priming 
cup with fresh gas, after which you gave 
the crank as hard a turn as you could. 
Behind the motor was a heavy cast-iron 
flywheel that lcept the engine's momen- 
tum going once it started. The uni- 
versal joint was protected by a leather 
cover sewn together with rawhide. The 
steering wheel, shift lever and wheel 
spolces had been hand-turned out of 
solid oalc. 

As we talked, Hassall took out his 
handkerchief, wiped the dust off the 
headlights and polished the blue por- 
celain Reo emblem on the hood. Then 
he gripped the steering wheel with 
both hands and pulled himself onto 
the seat. 

"After the great fire of '41, townspeo- 
ple were mighty relieved when this old 
girl arrived from Wells River," he said. 
"We worlced her hard over the years, put 
out a lot of tough fires." 

He paused, touched a matted wool 
blanket draped over the bacie of the 
seat. "When we got called out in the 
dead of winter, we'd wrap these wool 
robes around us on the way to the fire, 
and sometimes we'd still half freeze to 
death by the time we got there. Young 
fellas today thinlc they got it hard with 
their big, heated fire truclcs and fancy 
high-tech gear." He looked at me and 
shook his head. "They got no idea." 

After a couple morę visits, Hassall 
decided to sell me the Reo. Despite my 
excitement, it was a bittersweet mo¬ 
ment when I left his farmyard with Old 
Petunia in tow. We parked the Reo in 
my parents' yard in St. Johnsbury and 
gave her a good going over. The 34-by- 
4.5-inch tires were pretty much shred- 
ded, the radiator leaked like a sieve, and 
smali varmints had built homes of old 
hay and baling twine under the hood. 
Luckily, because Hassall took good 
care of her, nonę of the wooden-spoked 
wheels were rotten,- the transmission, 
though stiff, still shifted; the engine, 
with considerable coaxing, still fired 
to life. 









Try our DR* * FIELD and BRUSH MOWER for 

6 MONTHS RISK-FREE ! 

We’re so surę you’ll love it, we } re willing to 
extend to you this unusual invitation to 
use our self-propelled, walk-behind brush 
cutter on your property! 
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• CLEAR & MAINTAIN meadows, 
pastures, roadsides, fencelines, walking 
paths with ease! 

• CUT tali grass, weeds, brush, brambles 
— even saplings up to 2-1 /2" thick! 

• CHOP/MULCH 

most everything you cut! 

If this is not the hardest- 
working, most durable, easiest-to 
use machinę for clearing fields and 
brush that you’ve ever used, we’ll 
take it back and give you 
a complete refund of 

free 


CALL 1-877-285-1749 


your purchase price! 

* 


* B' YES! Please rush me your full-color Catalog and 

* Demonstration DVD on the DR* FIELD and BRUSH MOWER. 

* including models, prices, your 6-MONTH RISK-FREE TRIAL, and 

* how I can now receive FREE Depot Delivery! 

I 


Name 

Address 

VTL 


City State ZIP 



E-mail 



DR POWER EQUIPMENT, Dept. 53653X 

CL 

I 


127 Meigs Road, Vergennes, VT 05491 

www.DRfieldbrush.com 

1 






Elegant fircplaced rooms and luxury suit es, 
award-winning dining, massagc, hiking trails 
on 160 acres in Southern Vcrmont. 
Seasonal packages. Smali country weddings. 

łł"ivW.n ind ha nili i 11. com ^ 800-944-4080 
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COMMUNITY 

My family spent the next year fix- 
ing up the Reo. We were able to pro- 
cure her rare tire size from a rubber 
company in India, and an elderly local 
mechanic showed us how to mount 
the tires on the treacherous split-rim 
wheels without hurting ourselves. My 
mother scrubbed and sanded flaking 
paint off the engine compartment and 
the high-topped fenders, after which we 
brushed on several coats of bright red 
paint, then spelled out "Old Petunia" 
in white on the hood. 

Getting ready for the Fourth of July 
paradę in 1974, we worked past midnight 
polishing the truck. The next day Old Pe¬ 
tunia rolled down Main Street sporting 
American flags and red, white and blue 
streamers in the spokes of her wheels. 
The townspeople were delighted. 

Hubert Simons, St. Johnsbury's fire 
chief, had found enough hydrochlo- 
ric acid for me to charge the truck's 
Chemicals tanks, which had not been 
used for many years. Toward the end of 
the paradę, with the town band playing 
behind us, I pulled Petunia to a stop in 
the middle of the Portland Street Bridge. 
I jumped out and pulled the lever that 
broke the acid hottle inside one of the 


Chemical tanks. My friends pulled the 
hose out of the basket and we braced 
ourselves. Suddenly, the pressure gauge 
jumped to life and I felt water surge 
through the hose. 

"Watch out! It's leaking!" a bystander 
yelled. Surę enough, the old rubber hose 
was cracking. We didn't dare shut the 
valve for fear the tank would explode, 
so we backed away just as the hose 
blew off altogether, sending a drenching 
stream of cold water into the crowd as 
the town band kept right on playing. 

We ąuickly picked up the hose and 
climbed back onto the truck so the 
paradę could continue. Unfortunately, 
Old Petunia did not like idling in the 
hot July sun. When I put her in gear, a 
plume of steam shot from under the 
hood, the radiator boiled over and the 
engine backfired and died. Luckily, 
people from the crowd pushed us to 
the side of the road. After the paradę 
my father towed us home, as he would 
many morę times. 

During the 28 years the Reo was 
in St. Johnsbury, my parents received 
regular summer visits from Wells River 
people who missed seeing the old truck 
and wanted to show it to their fami- 


lies. One was Hod Symes, grandson 
of George Symes, the Reo dealer who I 
sold the truck to Wells River. Some of 
his fondest boyhood memories were of 
days when his grandfather brought the 
Reo into the garage for service. And 
although his grandfather would let him 
ride on the truck, he would never allow 
Hod to crank the siren. 

These visitors returned year after year, 
reminiscing about the firemen who had 
protected their town, fighting blazes at 
all hours in any kind of weather. Old 
Petunia seemed to connect them to a 
simpler time, and they marveled at how 
long this little machinę had served and 
delighted Vermonters. After I went to 
college, I felt had that the truck was no 
longer out for the public to enjoy. For- 
tunately, my parents took good care of 
her: My father kept the wheels jacked up, 
my mother dusted her off regularly and 
covered the engine with a buffalo robę 
when the mercury dipped below zero. 

I considered donating the truck to 
a museum, but that didn't seem quite 
right. Then, in the summer of 2000, I 
received a letter from Hod Symes, ex- 
pressing his and the Wells River fire- 
men's affection for the old truck. He 
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THE PERFECT 

MATCH 

v Wake Robin is Vermont’s only life care community—a perfect 
'y match for those looking for an active retirement. As a resident, 
you will have time to meet new friends, enjoy the pleasure of 
A acrivities you have always loved and perhaps discover new ones. 

Wake Robin, where the days are alive with possibilities. 


Vermont’s Only Life Care Retirement Community 

For a free informative brochure, cali us or visit our website today. 
200 Wake Robin Drive - Shelburne, VT 05482 ■ 802.264.5100 

www.wakerobin.com 
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Wake Robin residents 
Pat & Hervie Haufler 


asked if I would consider returning it 
to its original home. He spółce of what 
a labor of love it would be to restore 
Old Petunia for younger generations to 
enjoy. I was moved by how much they 
cared about the trucie and its place in 
their town's history. We decided to give 
the Reo bacie to Wells River. The fire- 
men couldn't have been morę pleased. 

We planned a sendoff at my parents' 
Sunday, November3, 2001. That morn- 
ing my lcids and I pushed Old Petunia 
out of the garage and gave her a good 
washing. Later, Chief Jeff Morin and 
the Wells River firemen arrived in fuli 
dress uniform in their newest pumper 
to escort the old girl home. Dozens of 
friends and local firemen, including a 
son and daughter of the late Hassall 
Nelson, came for the occasion, as did 
Hod Symes and others who grew up 
with Old Petunia. 

At noon everyone gathered around 
the Reo, and I presented the cranlc to 
Chief Morin, just as Hassall had pre¬ 
sented it to me. The Nelsons seemed 
happy I had lcept my promise to their 
father to make surę the truck went to 
a good home. Before Old Petunia left, 
I asked Hod Symes if he'd finally like 


to give the siren a cranlc. With great 
delight, he did. 

We watched ąuietly as the Reo was 
winched onto a flatbed. The Wells River 
contingent said goodbye, blew their 
sirens and, with a row of firemens' piclc- 
ups behind them, proceeded out my par- 
ents' driveway. I remember my mother 
waving goodbye to the beautiful truck 
she had talcen care of for so many years. 
I stood at attention at the side of the 
road as Old Petunia passed the St. J. fire 
station heading down the Connecticut 
River Valley toward home. 

My children and I drove to Wells 
River, where we found Old Petunia 
parlced proudly in the center of the fire 
station, surrounded by admiring towns- 
people, including many who remem- 
bered her when she was their only fire 
protection. One spółce of how Petunia's 
high-pressure hoses allowed firemen to 
knocie down flames enough to save her 
grandmother, trapped in an upstairs 
bedroom by a stove fire in the lcitchen 
below. It was a joyous occasion, madę 
all the morę special because in that fali 
of 2001, in a world that seemed to have 
gone mad, we all needed something to 
feel good about. 


The firemen worlced on the truck over 
the winter and entered her in the next 
Fourth of July paradę, talcing home first 
prize and $500 toward their restoration 
fund. In true Old Petunia form, she 
dropped a few transmission parts in the 
middle of the road during the paradę and 
eventually overheated, but paradę goers 
pushed her home. After three years of 
malcing appearances in the Wells River 
area, the truck is now out of the spotlight 
and in the hands of local mechanics un- 
dergoing a complete restoration. 

Morę than 80 years after she first ar- 
rived in Wells River, Old Petunia contin- 
ues to delight generations of Vermonters 
whose lives have in one way or another 
been touched by this remarlcable fire 
engine. Chief Morin recently sent me 
a notę in which he said, "I just can't 
describe the feeling I have when starting 
and driving this wonderful old vehicle. 
It's like nothing else." Now, the com¬ 
munity Old Petunia protected for all 
those years will care for and honor her. 
I thinlc Hassall would be pleased. 


Stephen R. Payne writes about old tractors 
starting on page 46 in this issue. fon Gilbert 
Fox lives in Hanover, New Hampshire. 
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77 deluxe rooms & suites. Conference center. 
Walking distance to restaurants and downtown. 
Central to ski areas and recreational activities. 

141 West Main St. Bennington, VT 05201 
802-442-8351 • 800-335-3558 


www.theparadisemotorinn.com 


SOUTHERN YERMONT: 


ARLINGTON 

Arlington s West Mountain Inn. Nestled on 
150 mountainside acres overlooking the famous 
Battenkill. Fish, canoe, hike, cycle or visit with 
our llamas. Full-service country inn with scenie 
views and fine country dining surrounded by 
a comfortable ambiance where the “warmth 
extends beyond the fireplace.” Dinner and 
brunch reservations required. “Weddings our 
Specialty.” Handicapped accessible. Carlson 
Family, Innkeepers. Route 313, Arlington, 
(802) 375-6516, 
www.westmountaininn.com. 



BENNINGTON 

Four Chimneys Inn & Restaurant. Wonder- 
fully inviting neo-Georgian mansion on 11 
magnificent acres in historie Old Bennington. 
Eleven uniquely appointed rooms blend mod¬ 
ern amenities with old world charm. Private 
baths, in-room wireless high-speed internet, 
TVs, phones, A/C. Fuli gourmet breakfast 
included. Fine dining and bar on-premise. A 
pristine setting for weekend getaways, wed¬ 
dings, special events. 21 West Road, Old Ben¬ 
nington, VT 05201,(802) 447-3500, 

www.fourchimneys.com. 

(See our ad on page 86.) 
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Jamaica, Yermont 


JA Southern \ermont Country Inn select {^registry 

Luxu rious Lodging *.„»*,»**>,*»~ .. 

JAwarcCAVinning 'Dining 
'ReCaxecCJAtmosjohere yłS f 7 

(Sftnt* CÓfamont/ 

800 - 532-9399 

www.threemoiintaininn.com 



Paradise Inn. Footsteps from the heart of 
Bennington and surrounded by 8 acres ofbeau- 
tifully landscaped gardens including heated 
outdoor pool, tennis, basketball, shuffleboard, I 
fitness room, guest laundry and conference I 
room. We offer guests private balconies, patios, 
whirlpools, saunas, suites, studios and compli- 
mentary Continental breakfast. Family owned 
for over 30 years. 141 W. Main St., Benning¬ 
ton, VT 05201, (802) 442-8351, 

www.theparadisemotorinn.com. 

BROWNSVILLE 

Ascutney Mountain Resort. Fora memorable 
getaway. Standard rooms, luxury suites with 
fireplace, and condos with fuli kitchen. Fitness 
center, Olympic size indoor/outdoor pools, 
sauna and Jacuzzi. Dining options. Hiking, 
mountain biking, horseback riding, golfing. 
Near Woodstock, Quechee and Hanover with 
interesting shops, restaurants, museums, cov- 
ered bridges, and unique Vermont attractions. 

6 miles off 1-91. Route 44, Brownsville, VT 
05037, (800) 243-0011, www.ascutney.com. 

(See our ad on page 81.) 

JAMAICA 

Three Mountain Inn. Peacefully located in 
the village of Jamaica, the Three Mountain Inn 
offers 15 luxurious guest rooms and a warm, 
relaxed atmosphere. Enjoy a romantic dinner 
in our AAA Four-Diamond restaurant, relax by 
the massive fireplace, indulge in an incredible 
three-course breakfast, or explore the various 
outdoor possibilities; guaranteed to revive your 
senses. Vermont Rte. 30, Jamaica, VT, (800) 
532-9399, www.ThreeMountainInn.com. 
MANCHESTER 

Palmer House Resort Motel. Located on 20 
acres. 9-hole par 3 golf, tennis, heated outdoor/ 
indoor lap pool, stocked trout pond. Luxurious 
rooms include all amenities. New suites with 
fireplace, jacuzzi and private balcony overlook- 
ing the surrounding Green Mountains. Dinę at 
famous “Ye Olde Tavern” adjacent in a historie 
1790 setting. Light Continental breakfast avail- 
able. U.S. 7A North, PO Box 1964, Manchester I 
Ctr., VT 05255, (802) 362-3600 or 
(800) 917-6245, www.palmerhouse.com. 

WEST TOWNSHEND 

Windham Hill Inn. At the end of a country 
road, “... the kind of place you go whenyou want I 
to retreat from the world.” Elegant country I 
inn on 160 acres in Southern Vermont with I 
21 luxurious guest rooms/suites. Breathtak- I 
ing views, award-winning dining, 4-season 
activities. Seasonal packages. Smali country f 
weddings. Dedicated conference center. 

(800) 944-4080 or (802) 874-4080, 
www.windhamhill.com. 

(See our ad on page 17.) 
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BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 77 
lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and two 
main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water sports 
and a great childrens program. Open May 
through October. Basin Harbor Club, 4800 
Basin Harbor Road, Vergennes, VT 05491, 
(800) 622-4000, www.basinharbor.com. 

KILLINGTON 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Set amidst 
spectacular mountains on 345 acres, overlook- 
ing a pristine lakę, 11 miles front Killington, 
this four-season resort ofFers “breathtaking 
views”, unparalleled dining and endless out- 
door activities for everyone including horseback 
riding, 85 km of cross-country skiing and 
snowshoeing, and horse-drawn sleigh rides. 
33 luxurious lodge rooms, 5 cabins. Seasonal 
packages. 195 Mountain Top Road, Chitten- 
den, VT 05737, (800) 445-2100, 

www.mountaintopinn.com. 

(See our ad on page 26.) 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 
1803 National Register Landmark on the 
inviting Middlebury Green, now an elegantly 
comfortable eleven-room inn. Private baths, 
and every other modern amenity presented 
in the charm of the early nineteenth century. 
Delicious Continental breakfast served to guest 
rooms. Outstanding, pampering service in 
a distinctive setting. 71 South Pleasant St., 
Middlebury, VT 05753, (802) 388-7512, 
(888) 244-7512, www.InnontheGreen.com. 
The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country 
inn overlooking the village greens in a lovely, 
lively college town. Offering 179 years of Ver- 
mont hospitality and superb New England 
farę. 75 restored rooms. High-speed internet 
business center. Within downtown, close to golf 
course. Mentber o f Historie Hotels of America, 
AAA ♦♦♦. On The Greens, Middlebury, VT 
05753, (800) 842-4666, (802) 388-4961, 

www.middleburyinn.com. 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont’s 
premier hotel & conference center. Featur- 
ing immaculate accommodations with a high 
standard of hospitality and comfort. Our J. 
Morgans Steakhouse is a “must stop” for fresh 
steaks, seafood and Sunday brunch. 100 State 
Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, (802) 223-5252 
or (800) 274-5252, www.capitolplaza.com. 


CENTRAL YERMONT: 
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“Worth the drive ”—Tankec Majjazinc 2005 


INNOVATIVE FRENCH CUISINE SINCE 1995 
VERGENNES, VT • 802-877-341 3 

WWW.CHRISTOPHESONTHEGREEN.COM 




Liberty Hill Farm 

kids, cows and kittens! 



FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since IS27 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

800-842-4666 

www.middleburyinn.com 


The ^Middlebury c Inn 



BASIN HARBORCLUB 

On L akc ChampIain,Vcrmcmt 


Have the time 
ofyour life 


for Information and reservations: 800.622.4000 

www.basinharbor.com 


Foryour family reunion, wedding, and other 
special celebrations, join us for the time ofyour life. 


As a family vacation destination for over 
one-hundred years, Basin Harbor combines 
family tradition, the beauty of Lakę Champlain, 
and charming accommodations to create 
memories fora lifetime. Whetheryou and 
the kids want to enjoy a day on the lakę, 
a round of goli on our championship course, 
or a Rne dining experience, we have something 
for everyone. 
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Blair Manor 


Bed & Breakfast 



Old Fashioned Bridal Teas 
Rehearsal Dinner 


Bridal Show ers 


2005 & 2006 winner of 
Arringtons Best Breakfast in 



BOB Randolph Road, Stowe, VT 05672 

802 253 4145 

www.blairmanor.com 



Hollywood 


Of SfOV\Cl«n«Ło<lge 

fax 802-253-7050 e-mail: honeywd@aol.com 

1 -800-659-6289 www.honeywoodinn.com 



5347 Shelburne Rd., Shelburne, VT 
www.heartofthevillage.com 
877-808-1834 • 802-985-2800 


HEART ofthe VlLLAGE INN 

a Yictorian Bed and Breakfast 



THE M0UNTAIN ROAD RESORT 

Stowe's 

Intimate Resort 

Relined accommodations and 
warm personal attention on seven 
flowering acres. Indoor and outdoor 
pools, Jacuzzis, tennis and morę. 

1 - 800 - 367-6873 

www.mountainroadresort.com 


In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 


At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 



♦ 125 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 

Over Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Orernight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe c Williams ^nn 


, . . , u On the 1 'illage Green 

Welconung travelers to Williamstown, Massachusetts 01267 

Yermont sińce 1912! 413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 


J. Morgans Steakhouse at the Plaża. A little of 
everything and a whole lot of bcef. Fabulous Ameri¬ 
can food and outrageous steaks! Aged-in-house 
beef, prime rib roasted nightly, seafood, specialty 
pastas and salads. Casual, comfortable setting with 
running model trains. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and 
Sunday brunch. “A must stop on our trips through 
Montpelier.” — Boston, MA. (802) 223-5222, 
100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, apple 
pie, fresh-baked bread! Experience the seasons 
of life on a Vermont farm! Hike, swim, catch a 
falling star or a drop of mapie syrup! Come home 
to an award-winning dairy farm in the Green 
Mountains. Guest lodging in our 1825 farmhouse 
includes excellent meals. Experience the Real 
Vermont! Bob and Beth Kennett, 511 Liberty 
Hill Rd., Rochester, VT 05767, (802) 767-3926, 
www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

VERGENNES 


Christophes on the Green. One of New Englands 
finest restaurants serving innovative French cuisine 
sińce 1995. Seasonal menus featuring local organi- 
cally-grown produce and meats. Fish fedexed daily 
from NYC. Tasting menu with paired wines. Hand- 
ripened French cheeses. Outdoor terrace. A dining 
experience not to be missed. Intimate, upscale, 
yet unpretentious. Vegetarians welcome. Serving 
dinner 5:30-9:30 p.m. Tuesday-Saturday. (802) 
877-3413, www.christophesonthegreen.com. 


W 


NORTHERN YERMONT: 


JERICHO 


Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in 
a hundred acre wood. The large house, filled 
with European and American antiques, is sur- 
rounded by perennial gardens. The woods have 
many trails. There are friendly house and barn 
animals. A fuli breakfast is served. Mariot Huessy, 
P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 05465, (802) 899-4694, 
mariot@homeplacebandb.com, 
www.homeplacebandb.com. 

SHELBURNE 


Heart of the Village Inn. Casually elegant 1886 
Queen Annę Victorian. Ninę rooms, private 
baths. Fuli Vermont Breakfast. Perfect for leisure 
and business travel; smali conferences, retreats 
and events. Relax, learn, renew and connect 
at our 5-day Knitting Retreat, October 2006! 
Go to our website for other special events. Shel¬ 
burne Museum, Shelburne Farms and Vermont 
Teddy Bear close by. Airport and Burlington 
10 minutes. 5347 Shelburne Road, Shelburne, 
VT 05482, (802) 985-2800, (877) 808-1834, 
www.heartofthevillage.com. 

STOWE/WATERBURY 

Beckwith Vacation Rentals - “Stowe s luxury 
rental agent”. Beautiful Stowe homes available 
for rent. Many homes have private settings, won- 
derful views, hot tubs, saunas, swimming pools 
and gourmet kitchens. Ali homes are distinctive 
and clean. Office located under the Blacksmith, 
in the center of Stowe Village. Concierge service 
available. (802) 253-8858, 
www.BeckwithRentals.com. 

(See our ad on page 88.) 
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Blair Manor B&B and Tea Room. Award 
win ner New England's Best Breakfast 2005! A 
Stowe Bed and Breakfast with the elegance 
of an English country inn. Weekend escapes, 
near Moss Glen Falls. Mountain view, robust 
English breakfasts, afternoon teas, relaxing 
vacations in scenie Vermont.. .welcome to Blair 
Manor, a B&B to come home to. 606 Randolph 
Rd., Stowe, VT 05672, (802) 253-4145, 

www.blairmanor.com. 

Honeywood Inn & Lodge at Stowe. Closest 
3-diamond lodging to skiing, biking, hiking, 
set on 9 peaceful acres. Choose B&B with 8 
rooms, 2 suites or Motor Inn with 12 rooms, 1 
suitę. Suites have TV, Jacuzzi, fireplaces, refrig- 
erators, microwaves. Lodge rooms have phones, 
refrigerators, cable TV. Outdoor hottub, heated 
pool (summer). Great for weddings & family 
reunions. 4527 Mountain Road, Stowe, VT 
05672. Inn (800) 821-7891 or (802) 253-4846; 
Lodge (800) 659-6289 or (802) 253-4124, 
AAA ♦♦♦, honeywd@aol.com, 
www.honeywoodinn.com. 

Ihe Mountain Road Resort. Stowes Inti- 
mate Resort welcomes you to seven acres of 
landscaped grounds, creating the perfect envi- 
ronment for relaxation. Excellence in service, 
hospitality and accommodations. Designer- 
decorated rooms are stylish with special touches 
and condo-suites have fireplaces and two-per- 
son Jacuzzis. Award-winning “Aqua-Centre” 
with indoor pool, grand Jacuzzi, sauna and 
mini-gym. Outdoor MoonSpa under the pines. 
P.O. Box 8, Stowe, VT, (800) 367-6873, 

www.mountainroadresort.com. 

Topnotch Resort and Spa. Sophisticated 
country elegance in a 120-acre luxury resort. 
70 deluxe guest rooms and 42 luxury resort 
homes, completely renovated in 2005. Fine 
dining restaurant with award-winning winę 
list, plus casual dining restaurant and lounge. 
35,000 sq. ft. spa & salon, indoor pool, Whirl¬ 
pool with a cascading waterfall, sauna and 
steam rooms. On-site Nordic Center and car- 
riage/sleigh rides. Professional Tennis Center. 
Stowe, VT, (800) 451-8686, (802) 253-8585, 

www.topnotchresort.com. 

(See our ad on page 63.) 


ELSEWHERE 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 

Ihe Williams Inn. On the Village Green at 
the junction of U.S. Rte. 7 & MA Rte. 2. Old- 
fashioned New England hospitality at a college 
town inn featuring 125 rooms, indoor pool, 
sauna, hot tub, restaurant, tavern with enter- 
tainment weekends. Sunday brunch. Special 
stay plans. Perfect stop for breakfast, lunch, 
dinner, overnight or longer. Reservations: 
(800) 828-0133, local: (413) 458-9371, 

www.williamsinn.com. 
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LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 

pretty good into the Green Mountains. 
Its biggest metro area is Fair F4aven, 
with scattered farming communities of 
New Haven and New Fiaven Junction 
near the center of the town. 

Haven is a great rural Vermont town. 
It's a great cross section of grassroots 
Vermont. You ought to do a story on it 
sometime. 

Bill Streeter 
Wells 

For that Haven, we’d have to redraw 
the map of Vermont! — Editor 

Sugarhouse Visits 

Thanlc you for the wonderful article 
about sugaring [Stop By! Spring 2006]. 
It's been at least 70 years sińce I lived 
in Montpelier with my grandparents 
one whole school year. My friends and 
I snowshoed to a sugaring hut, put the 
syrup on snów and felt we were in 
heaven. 

Betty Kimball Roessler 
Santee, California 

Winter's Church 

I really enjoyed "A Visit to Winter's 
Church" [Winter 2005-2006]. The ar¬ 
ticle makes a great point: A church, 
clergy and sermons are not an absolute 
reąuirement for faith, morality and 
personal fulfillment, helpful and com- 
forting though they may be to many 
people. Spending time out-of-doors 
among God's wonderful creations has, 
for many of us, the same benefit. 

Anna M.J. Verner 
Lansing, Michigan 

H.F. Mosher and the Battenkill 

I love your magazine because you 
maintain the dignity of Vermont as a 
principle in your stories, and that's part 
of why I love Vermont so much — its 
dignity and beauty! 

I am so happy to see the State of 
Vermont acknowledge Fioward Frank 
Mosher [Spring 2006]! What a wonder¬ 
ful writer! Getting one of his new boolcs 
is like getting a new Beatles album 
when they were first issued! His son, 
Jake, is also one heli of a writer! Lastly, 
so good to see the Battenkill restora- 
tion efforts! I became a fly fisherman 
after camping along the Battenkill and 
observing a gentleman fly-fish early 
one morning. 

Ray D. Davis 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


Strafford's Old-Fashioned Ski Tow 

I was so surprised to read the article 
about Strafford's old-fashioned ski tow 
[Winter 2005-2006]. I had no idea the 
tow was still in operation. My brother 
Robert and I spent many enjoyable 
days learning how to ski on Fiar- 
rington Hill bacie in 1948 and 1949. 

Hats off to the Varneys, Charlie 
Brown, Rosa Tyson and the Strafford 
Athletic Association for keeping alive 
such a pleasurable growing-up experi- 
ence, in my memory all these years. 
Buddy Traynor 
Rydal, Georgia 

Model T Mix-np 

I was stunned upon seeing the Ford 
on the Maidstone Bridge described as 
a Model T [Green Mountain Post Boy, 
Winter 2005-2006]! It would seem to 
be quite clearly a 1930 Model A. The 
difference is tremendous and the Model 
A represents a giant step forward for 
mankind — perhaps alcin to the first 
man on the moon. 

Having cleared the air concerning this 
grievous matter, I assure you that I will 
continue to enjoy your fine magazine. 
Frederic A. Rothery 
Wilbraham, Massachusetts 

Mr. Rothery was not the only one to 
point out our error! — Editor 

Tinmonth's Town Flngger 

I saw the article [Summer 2003] about 
Fiollis Sąuier — the Town Fiugger of 
Tinmouth. It intrigued me so I sent 
him a notę and the next day I received 
a phone cali from him! 

We lcept in touch and in the spring of 

2004 he came up here to meet me and 
my husband. What a nice person he is, 
and we are real good friends. We went 
down to Tinmouth in the Summer of 

2005 and he took us on the grand tour of 
Tinmouth. What a nice place it is. 

We have a son who renews our Ver- 
mont Life magazine every Christmas 
— it is such a nice gift. Thank you and 
your staff — you're all great!! 

By the way — Fiollis gives a great 
hug! 

Fielen Dibbell 
Waterbury Center 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to 
the Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; e-mail: editors@vtlife.com, fax: 
(802) 828-3366. 
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Linda Fitch on part oflsle La Motte's ancient Chazy Reef, which she and other 
island residents helped preserue. 



I n n s 

O u t i n g s 

Isle La 

Motte: 

Historyand 

Ancient 

History 

By Sally Pollak 
Photogiaphed by 
Natalie Stultz 


I sle La Motte, 45 miles northwest 
of Burlington, is beautiful, seven 
miles long, three miles wide, fiat by 
Vermont standards and surrounded by 
Lalce Champlain. It's the little island 
that Samuel de Champlain sailed to 
almost 400 years ago, and it has two 
places of pilgrimage. 

Visitors might come to light a votive 
candle or walk the Stations of the Cross 
at St. Anne's Shrine. This sanctuary 
by a beach and along a gentle hillside 
was originally the site of a French fort 
built in 1666 and considered the first 
European settlement in Vermont. The 
shrine is marked not just by crosses, 
plantings and a place for prayer, but by 
a nearby granite monument to Cham¬ 
plain. The statuę shows the French 
explorer and a Native American com- 
panion with scrolls and spyglass in 
hand pointing the way as if they lcnow 
that a few miles south lies another 
remarkable discovery, an ancient land- 
scape whose markings describe the 
origins of life. 

That spot, Isle La Motte's other 
place of pilgrimage, is the Chazy Reef 


Formation, an ancient fossil reef. At 
nearly half a billion years old, it is one 
of the oldest reefs in the world. It covers 
the Southern third of the island, morę 
yisible and accessible in certain places 
than others. 

The fossils imprinted in the rock 
document the course of evolution over 
about a million years, said Charlotte 
Mehrtens, chair of the geology depart- 
ment at the University of Vermont. In 
this time, aąuatic life diversified from 
organisms such as bryozoa to sponges, 
algae and primitive coral. The youngest 
layers of the reef were home to morę 
complex and diverse species. 

When the reef was underwater 480 
million years ago, alive and teeming 
with sea life, the land that would be- 
come Yermont was near the eąuator, 


where Zimbabwe is today. Through the 
shifting, dividing and moving of the 
earth's tectonic plates, the reef madę 
its own trek over millions of years and 
came to rest in its present location. 

"It is one of the best examples on 
earth of one of the oldest fossil reefs," I 
Mehrtens said. "Because of the way it 
is exposed in the Champlain Islands, 
you can look at the different layers of 
the reef, and the organisms in the reef, 
over a period of time." 

Through the efforts of local resi¬ 
dents and conservation organizations, 
an 81-acre section known as Goodsell 
Ridge was purchased last September 
for $350,000. It is owned by the Isle La 
Motte Preservation Trust and cannot 
be developed, thus ensuring that the 
fossils will be preserved for scientific 
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Fitch makes musie at Fisk Farm , 
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study, for students to visit for hands- 
on learning and for tourists and other 
visitors to enjoy. The previous owners, 
retired farmers Tom and Shirley La- 
Bombard, had used it as pastureland, 
allowing scientists and school groups to 
visit for research and education. 

"It's been our goal to open it to the 
public for 20-plus years," Shirley LaBom- 
bard said. "The reef is priceless. There's 
nothing ąuite like it in the world." 

For decades, the LaBombards put 
their cows to pasture on the fossil 
fields, where rock imprints of cepha- 
lopods and sponges lay hidden among 
the tufts of grass. Sometimes, the cows 
would stumble in a fossil fissure, in- 
juring themselves on the vestiges of 
an ancient species. Other times, the 
LaBombards would take a break from 
their work to marvel at the treasure 
trove beneath them. 

"We used it as a farm, but we were 
very conscientious about how it was 
treated," LaBombard said. "We realized 
how important it was for people to know 
and understand how we all originated." 

The journey of the conserved portions 
of the Chazy Reef from private land to 
public preserve didn't take ąuite as long 
as the reef's move from the eąuator to 
the Champlain Islands, but it has been 
an adventure. It began a decade ago in 
the backyard of island resident Linda 
Fitch, who lives half the year at the old 
Fisk Farm by the lakę, next to a ąuarry 
rich in fossil remains. 

Walking through her grassy yard, 
past gnarled apple trees, you eonie to 
the edge of a limestone ąuarry, 30 feet 
deep in places and filled with water. 
On its walls are fossils of stromatopo- 
roids, extinct ancestors of sponges that 
resemble cabhages. Look down at your 


feet and you might be stepping on a fos- 
silized gastropod, swirly and white. 

"Even before we knew what it was, we 
were attracted to it," Fitch said. "There 
was something about it: Almost a spiri- 
tual energy." 

Morę recent history transpired here 
as well: In September 1901, in the 
200-year-old stone farmhouse, Vice 
President Theodore Roosevelt was at- 
tending a luncheon hosted by Lt. Gov. 
Nelson Fisk when he learned that Pres¬ 
ident McKinley had been shot. Eight 
days later, Roosevelt was sworn in as 
president. 

And it was here, in the summer of 1995, 
that Fitch arrived home one evening to 
hear a loud, unfamiliar sound — the 
percussive clamor of a jackhammer. 
She discovered someone blasting at the 
ąuarry out back that had yielded rock 
for the 1666 fortress a few miles to 
the north and for landmarks such as 
the Brooklyn Bridge and Radio City 
Musie Hall. The ąuarrying operation, 
mostly dormant sińce 1919, was soon 
to reopen. 

Thus began her education in geology, 
land preservation, community organiz- 
ing, island history, nonprofit fundrais- 
ing and morę. 

"I got a C in freshman geology," she 
said. But she had an idea and she started 
making phone calls: Fitch for years had 
thought the ąuarry would make a lovely 
bird sanctuary. 

Three years later, an agreement was 
struck between the preservationists 
and the marble company that owned it. 
The 24-acre Fisk Quarry Preserve was 
officially dedicated in June 1999, mark- 
ing the first acąuisition of the Isle La 
Motte Preservation Trust and the Lakę 
Champlain Land Trust. 


HOW TO GO 

To reach Isle La Motte, take Ver- 
mont 129 west from Route 2 at South 
Alburg. The roacl hugs the lakeshore 
before leading across the water to 
the island. 

St. Anne's Shrine: Follow the signs 
after Crossing to the island on Route 
129; (802) 928-3362. 

Fisk Quarry Preserve: Continue on 
129 until it becomesThe Main Road. 
Follow The Main Road until you see 
the Fisk Quarry sign and a smali gravel 
parking lot on your right; (802) 862- 
4150. 

Goodsell Ridge Outdoor Museum 
& Fossil Preserve: Goodsell Ridge 
will officially open in late summer of 
2006. The Lakę Champlain Land Trust 
will lead guided hikes in the interim; 
www.LCLT.org, (802) 862-4150. 

Linda Fitch runs Fisk Farm which 
adjoins the Fisk Quarry Preserve and 
offers lodging in two historie guest 
houses; 3849 West Shore Road; (802) 
928-3364. 
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A path leading to Fisk Quarry is just I" 
beyond Fitch's home on a narrowing in 
the dirt road. Walking this short trail 
you come upon the fossilized rock and 
a wetland habitat for birds and other 
wildlife. Morę than 100 species of birds 
visit this peaceful outdoor sanctuary. 

Goodsell Ridge is about a mile north- | 
east of the ąuarry. You can walk there 
along the road in about half an hour, I 
passing an apple orchard, a vegetable 
farm, high-canopied hardwoods and the 
historical society, a handsome building 
madę of island limestone. Fitch, 63, 
hopes one day to connect the two reef 
sites by a trail that bypasses the road 
and cuts across the land. 

The Goodsell Ridge site includes an- 
other 10-acre section of reef owned by 
the Isle La Motte Preservation Trust 
on which an old farmhouse is being 
renovated by volunteers into a visitor 
center. 

Walking along Goodsell Ridge, Fitch 
marvels at the images of ancient life 
decorating the rock. On successive vis- 
its, she spies new fossils. "You could 
roli back the whole carpet," Fitch said, 
"and there's morę." 

She is eager to share this place, and 
determined to do it in the appropriate 
way. Fitch imagines paths through the 
cedar trees and grass, leading visitors 
along the ridge. She thinks about graz- 
ing llamas here to keep the pasture 
grasses short, as the cows did. She hopes 
for a naturalist in the visitor center to 
help explain the site. 

"It's a very magical place," Fitch said. 
"We want it to be low-impact, but we 
want it to be inspirational." 

Charlotte Mehrtens also is thinking 
about how best to manage the preserve. 

She pictures visitors arriving by bicy- 
cle — the perfect warm-weather modę 
of travel on this mostly fiat island. It's 
about four miles from the village to St. 
Anne's Shrine. Cycling south another 
four miles on a road that hugs the lakę 
leads to the Fisk Quarry. From there, it's 
a mile or so to Goodsell Ridge. In that 
mile, if you do your counting by the 
ancient sea creatures that lived on the 
reef, you travel a million years. 

"It has the potential," Mehrtens said, 

"to be a type of eco-tourist mecca." ^ 


Sally Pollak is a Staff writer at the Burl¬ 
ington Free Press. Natalie Stultz lives in 
South Burlington. 
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The Cover Story: 

Myth and Reality 
In Yermont Life s Covers 


We continue our celebration of Vermont Life 's 60th anniversary 
with the stories behind covers from the 1960s and 1970s. 





Leo Hutchinson gathers sap 
in East Corinth. The "heeple" 
tree is at right. 


By Tom Slayton 

T hings aren't always what they 
seem on Vermont Life 's covers. 
The cover of the Spring 1969 issue 
contains a subtle in-joke. It's a sugar- 
ing scene, a recurrent motif for the 
magazine in spring. There's some real- 
ly interesting old sugaring eąuipment 
being put to use here. The horse-drawn 
sledge and wooden gathering vat were 
old fashioned, even in 1969. Today, 
they'd probably be in a museum. 

But that's not the jolce. 

On the right-hand side of the cover 
photograph is a single tree with a gal- 
vanized buclcet hanging in the classic 
fashion of all such buckets. But the 
leaves on that tree are definitely not 
mapie leaves — they're beech leaves! 
Anyone who spends time in the woods 
would recognize them instantly by the 


fact that they're weathered to a papery 
light brown and clinging tenaciously to 
their branches. 

Can farmer Leo Hutchinson have 
madę a mistake and tapped a beech? 

The editor of the day, Walter Hard Jr., 
let his subscribers in on the jolce in his 
editor's notę. The buclcet is correctly 
hung on a sugar mapie. But directly in 
bacie of the sugar mapie, there's a beech 
tree. It's positioned (by photographer 
Hans Wendler) so that you can't see 
the trunlc, but the branches sticlc out 
in a deceptive way. Hard declared that 
the tree was in fact a new species, a 
'beeple!" 

Is the traditionally attired farmer in 
the baclcground smiling to himself? 

Possibly, but you can't ąuite tell from 
this angle. 


O ur Summer 1970 cover was one 
of the most popular in the history 
of Vermont Life. Readers from all 
over the country and beyond wrote us 
to let us lcnow they loved the homey 
scene depicted by photographer Hanson 
Carroll: a young girl shuclcing corn for 
dinner with her grandmother. 

This was the 1970s, remember, 
and the Generation Gap was in fuli 
swing. Alternative lifestyles were being 
explored, illegal drugs ingested and 
young people disagreeing, often bitterly, 
with their parents. The simple harmo- 
ny of the front-porch scene at the Har- 
rington farm in North Pomfret spółce 
volumes to readers who were distressed 
by the sudden social changes. 

But there's a secret here too. The 
little girl isn't the granddaughter of the 
pleasant older woman. The corn isn't 
for dinner. And the farmer walking 


the horse in the baclcground didn't just 
happen to be there when the photo was 
talcen. 

In fact, the cover was completely 
posed. Vermont Life's art director at the 
time, Frank Lieberman of Woodstoclc, 
was hiding just behind the end of the 
farmhouse, directing the man with the 
horse. Lieberman and Carroll set the 
entire scene up. They and editor Walter 
Hard Jr. had no idea the cover would be 
so popular — they were just trying to 
create a warm and homey farm scene. 

They certainly succeeded. But there's 
a further irony here. Such scenes actu- 
ally do talce place in Vermont, just as 
they still do in most rural places on 
warm, lazy summer afternoons. With 
all the changes we have seen, there's 
still a core reality to the myth. That's 
why Lieberman and Carroll decided to 
try to capture it in the first place. 



Shucking corn on the Harrington 
farm in North Pomfret, one of 
the most popular; heart-warm- 
ing and completely posed covers 
in VL history. 
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When we asked our readers, 
writers and photographers to 
tell us the things they love 
most about Vermont, we never 
anticipated the response we'd 
get. It was huge! 

We received hundreds of 
nominations, heartfelt, well 
thought out and well written, 
and we learned two things: 

• Vermonters and Vermont fans 
really love their State, and 
lcnow it extremely well. 

• We could never fit all the 
nominations we received into 
a single issue! 

What do Vermont enthu- 
siasts love? You'11 find a lot 
of it right here — swimming 
holes, scenie drives, creemee 
stands, mountain climbs, cov- 
ered bridges and even a special 
three-berry jam. We've saved 
the nominations we couldn't 
fit in, and we'11 share them 
with you in upcoming issues or 
at www.VermontLife.com. 

We lcnow you'11 enjoy read- 
ing all of these Bests and Favor- 
ites. We hope you'11 visit some 
of the places and have some 
of the experiences our readers 
describe and that you'11 contin- 
ue this enthusiastic celebration 
of Vermont! 

— The Editors 
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Best Creemees 

Village Creeme 
Stand, Bristol 


Chocolate-vanilla twisted 
and butterscotch dip, 

Bright yellow painting 
and smiles with zip, 

Black raspberry cones 
that melt like the Spring, 

These are a few of my 
favorite things! 

— Natalie Stultz, South Burlington 


(The Village Creeme Stand is 
on Route 17 atthe west end of 
Bristol.) 


orites 


By the Readers of Yermont Life 
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Best Place to See Apple 
Blossoms: 

Southern Vermont Orchards, 
Bennington 

A couple miles south of Bennington 
on Route 7, hang a right on Carpenter 
Hill Road. When you getto the top, puli 
over and take in the scene to the north: 
300 acres of apple orchards coverthe 
rolling hills, and in the distance a big 
blue pond, the Bennington Monument 
and the Green Mountains. Once the 
biggest orchards in the world, theyre 
still among the biggest in Vermont, a 
Jeffersonian vision of man and naturę 
in perfect synchronicity. Visit in spring 
for dazzling apple blossoms orfall for 
fresh apples and cider atthe Apple 
Barn and Country Bakę Shop a half mile 
north on Route 7 (www.theapplebarn. 
com, (802) 447-7780, 888-8APPLES). 

— Tim Matson, Stratford 
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Favorite Church Supper: 

The Hartland Congregational Church 
Roast Beef Supper 


Virtually every Saturday nightfrom late Janu¬ 
ary through March and on Columbus Day 
weekend it costs just $10 for all you can eat 
of juicy choice rib sliced English style, real 
mashed potatoes, gravy, green beans, 
coleslaw and freshly baked rolls. Then 
theres a list of a dozen or morę kinds of 
pies. Invariably there are people sitting 
across from you who know people you 
know from way back. These church folks 
have it down pat and can serve 350 in two 
and a half hours with rarely a hitch. But go 
early. Theres often a big linę! (802) 436-2792. 


— Steve Taylor. Meriden. New Hampshire 



Favorite Vermont 
Sound: 

Spring 

Peepers! 

Wherever water accumulates, 
spring peepers can be heard. 
They're heard best in the early 
evening, just before the fading 
of the light. We halt our car, turn 
it off and open the Windows to 
wallow in the amazing sound. 

We close our eyes. We smile. 

Technically, peepers emit a 
series of peeps each lasting 
perhaps half a second. But the 
sound of one peeper would be 
unusual. These are not loners. 
The urge to procreate turns 
every bog and pond and puddle 
into a singles bar. Thousands 
of peepers seem to be shouting 
"Do you come here often?" and 
togetherthey create a dazzling 
chorus of carousers. Their ery is 
totally uninhibited. "Sleighbells" 
would be too tamę a descrip- 
tion. A jingling, a jangling, almost 
violent in its intensity, will have 
you marveling atthe life-force in 
all creatures. These tiny froglets 
are doing what every being, 
smali or large, must do: try to 
find a suitable habitat and try to 
ensure the continuity of its kind. 
It is an elemental and indescrib- 
able sound that reminds us of 
the strength of all life. 

— Ellen Perry Berkeley. Shaftsbury 
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Favorite Place: 

Lakę Willoughby 


AjDristine jeweTscoured in granite 

byljiaciers, Willoughby is bracketed by breathtak- wfc 

ing ciiffs on Mount Pisgah and Mount Hor. Home of the 

largest trout in Vermont, Willoughby has a public boat ramp 

and plenty of public shoreline. It's the deepest lakę in Vermont and reputed 

to have a sea serpent and other mysteries in its depths. Two great restaurants, 

two wonderful generał Stores, two campgrounds, ąsummer theater 

and the beautiful church where my wite and I were married help to 

make Willoughby an extremely special place. 

— Michael T. Hahn. Orleans 
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Best Sunsets in Vermont: 

Overlook Park, South Burlington 

The best summer sunsets in Vermont are in South Burlington at 
Overlook Park on Spear Street. This park gives you a panoramie 
view of Lakę Champlain, with Juniper Island, Rock Dunder and 
Shelburne Point in the foreground and the beautiful Adirondacks on 
fuli display in the background. The clouds get really intense in this 
area at sunset so bring your camera for some exciting pictures. 

— Paul 0. Boisvert, Shelburne 


Over the years I have been 
drawn to the Addison County 
Fair and Field Days, perhaps 
because of the location (a 
beautiful rolling landscape) 
or the timing (sensing the 
end of summer and wanting 
to capture a bit morę of it), 
but especially because of the 
glimpse into the real work of 
farming. I enjoy seeing the 
bond between the children 
and their calves in the 4-H 
Dairy Competition and the 
encouragement they get from 
the judges, ribbon or no rib- 
bon. The large animals (oxen 
and horses), with their own- 
ers, demonstrate their work- 
ing relationship, a combina- 
tion of mutual understanding 
and sheer power. 

From the shiny, lovingly 
refurbished antique tractors 
to the scythes with handles 
worn to a patina, the tools 
and chugging machines 
evoke an era gone by. Seeing 
them brings the reality of the 
difficulty, sweat and skill into 
focus. The fair is a kaleido- 
scope of sights; candy- 
colored food booths and 
swirling, soaring rides min- 
gling with a down-to-earth 
view of farming life; Aug. 

8-12, New Haven. 


— Jean Carlson Masseau, Hinesburg 


Favorite Lonesome Sound: The Wild Cry of the Loon 


Favorite 

Agricultural Fair: 

Addison County 
Field Days 


Favorite Lakę 
Memphremagog 
View: From Saint 
Mary's, Star of the 
Sea, Newport 


Climb the granite steps to 
the entrance to St. Marys 
Catholic Church, tum 
around and take in the view 
straight up the big lakę: 
Heres where Vermont and 
Canada mix in a liquid 
mirror of sky, clouds and 
mountains. 


Loons have two calls, both quite unlike any other sound. One is 
that has been described as demonie laughter; the other is a long, 
drawn-out ery, a mournful howl that is as wild and lonely a 
sound as you are ever likely to hear. Both are thrilling and deeply 
satisfying, especially when heard from a darkened Vermont lakę 
shore, a quietly drifting canoe or sitting on the dock of your camp. 
Both sum up eloquently the wild appeal of the north woods. 

— Tom Slayton, Montpelier 
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I love Middlebury Colleges 
mountain campus at Bread 
Loaf. Okay, before you think: 
Of course, how predictable, 
a writer would love the place 
where the famous writers 
conference — the oldest in the 
country — takes place every 
summer, let me add that I love 
Bread Loaf in late autumn or 
in the dead of winter once 
everybody leaves: the last 
famous writer packs his car; the 
last aspiring poet rides down 
the mountain; the Staff shuts 
down the Office; the Windows 
are clamped shut on the inn; the 
Adirondack chairs are taken in. 
Then the place goes still; the hills 
no longer green or aglow with 
burning leaves show their simple 
stark shapes (and one really 
does look like a loaf of bread). 
The moose come out, the fox 
explores the deserted lawns, and 
I bet you anything there's a bear 
scavenging where once Donald 
Justice held a conference or 
Julia Child took a cigarette break. 
So much ambition and hope, so 
many broken and elated hearts 
now put in their rightful place, 
not banished altogether, no, 
for no one who loves the place 
ever totally leaves Bread Loaf. If 


you listen hard, you can 
hear voices in the wind, 
generations of storytellers 
and poets return in lines 
that run through your head: 

Back out of all this now too 
much for us ... And now we are 
one body ; sweating and foolish, 
one body with its elear pathetic 
grace ... And the worst thing, 
they all do it, is to die, taking with 
them the lastexplanation ... Eat 
everything, have fun! Light takes 
the meadow and the leafless 
maples and the pristine birches 
bent with ice (often you must 
have seen them/loaded with ice 
a sunny winter morning ...) and 
the stone wali spilling its boulders 
and the mustard-colored houses 
with green shutters and the 
woods beyond and the frozen 
pond. The mountains magie 
comes in partfrom having been 
so beautifully articulated by so 
many good writers, primarily 
by the poet whose name, Frost, 
now becomes fact. Here, at last, 
is that deep, satisfying silence 
which contains all our songs, 
including the cawing of blue jays, 
the distant whine of a chain saw, 
the sweet questioning cali of the 
chickadees. 

— Julia Alvarez, Weybridge 


Best Syrup and Jam Combo: 

Peplai/s Happy Acres Farm, South Reading 

From the outside, Peplaus, on 20-Mile Stream Road, 
looks like any other Vermont farmhouse, a smali building 
on 160 acres where Jim Peplaus family has been sugaring 
sińce 1948. Standing in their smali kitchen, sampling their 
Products and talking to Jim and Sandy, his wife, one would 
be surprised to learn that in a good yearthis smali family 
operation produces upwards of 800 gallons of mapie syrup 
and still has time to make Tri-Berry Jam, a secret recipe 
combining blueberries, strawberries and rasp- 
berries. We have become permanent custom- 
ers and our friends have come to expect 
their pint of syrup and Peplaus jam. Every 
December I phone with my order and a 
few days later UPS shows up with a large 
box with crumpled-up Rutland Heralds as 
stuffing and a notę telling me to mail a check 
at my convenience; (800) 647-9787, 
www.happyacresfarm.com. 

— Fred Weiss, Baltimore, Maryland 


Favorite Ferry Crossing 

Charlotte Ferry 




The Charlotte Ferry is a favorite way to getto Lakę 
Champlain for a spontaneous outing or combined with a 
lunch or dinner on either side of the lakę. To make it a morę 
active outing, Mount Philo is nearby for a hike or we bring 
the bikes or simply plan to explore Essex, New York, on 
foot. The ferry shares McNeil Cove with the Charlotte Sail- 
ing Center, rumbling in and out of the protected cove and 
moored sailboats like a gentle giant. If you time it right, you 
can watch the sun setting behind the Adirondacks, catch 
the glow on Mount Mansfield and CameFs Hump from mid- 
lake and see the moon rise at dusk over the Green Moun¬ 
tains on the same trip; www.ferries.com. 

— Jean Carlson Masseau, Hinesburg 
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Paul O. Boisvert 




M y favorite island on Lakę 
Champlain is Rock Dunder. 
It is in a magical triangle 
formed by Juniper Island, the 
tip of Shelburne Point and Red 
Rocks Park in South Burlington. 
Indians used to cali it Odzihozo, 
center of the universe. The 
British fired cannons at itthink- 
ing it was a ship in the night. It 
stands guard over all ships that 
pass in and out of Shelburne 
Bay and Burlington Harbor. 

I have seen it at night, in wind- 
storms, in rain and in fog. The 
view from the top is a 360° pan¬ 
orama of Lakę Champlain! 


— Paul 0. Boisvert, Shelburne 


The Best Convention: 

American Society of Dowsers, Lyndonville 


The tradition started as little morę than a gathering, and not 
much of one atthat. In 1958, about 50 people came to Danville 
for whatwas billed as a "National Dowsing Convention," but 
what was really only a last-minute addition to the fali foliage 
festival. What they discovered, however, was that they had 
quite a lotto talk about. Dowsing (sometimes referred to as 
water witching) had inspired morę than its share of skeptics 
as well as staunch supporters over the years, but until that 
day in Danville there had been very few chances for practi- 
tioners to swap stories and share their techniques. The bond 
they discovered that day became the basis for something 
substantial. And enduring. 

This June, the American Society of Dowsers holds its 46th 
annual convention June 17-24. The group outgrew Danville, 
and now meets at Lyndon State College in Lyndonville. Orga- 
nizers expect as many as 1,000 this year and along 
with speakers on such subjects as "map and 
treasure dowsing," "chakras and aura balanc- 
ing" and just plain "water dowsing," there will be 
planned activities around labyrinths, yoga and 
meditation. Little extra security is needed. As 
conventioneers go, there could hardly be a 
gentler or morę environmentally sensitive 
group. Thats also part of the tradition; 

(802) 684-3417. 

— Brian Vachon, Montpelier 




Two ancient and well-rooted buses and an 
outdoor shelter with pienie tables complement the 
open air grill at Curtis Tuffs unlikely BBQ stand on 
Route 5 in Putney, his self-proclaimed ninth Won- 
der of the World. 

Since 1964 Tuff has been grilling ribs and chick- 

en soaked in succulent sauce. If you want the 

whole story, don't be shy. Tm never too busy to 

talkto customers. If it wasn'tforthem, I wouldn'tbe 

where I am today," he says. Its elear from the num- 

ber of regulars and far flung travelers who make 

their way here that the appreciation is mutual. 

Tuff buys meat especially for the grill; baby back 

ribs are too smali. "Gotta have some meat on 'em," 

he says. His philosophy is simple: Good food at a 

good price: "Give people something good, that they 

like to eat, something you like to eat yourself. You 

gotta put some love in it; it's gotto be right." 

Curtis lights the grill around 9 a.m., adding one piece of wood at a time until the fire is just right. 

The first ribs are put on and slow-cooked for an hour to be ready by lunchtime. He alone cooks 

all the food, every day. While he's tending the grill, Isabelle supervises the operation, and she is 

surprisingly composed for a pet pot-bellied pig at a BBQ stand. 

On the menu you'll find chicken, pork ribs, baked potatoes, coleslaw, baked beans, corn and 

ice cream. The sauce is for sale, but the recipe is not. When business slows down in the winter, 

Curtis keeps busy and stays in shape cutting and splitting 30 cords of wood in preparation for the 

next season. n in , , , n .. 

— Paul Scheckel, Calais 


Best Barbecue: 

Curtis s, Putney 





Hero's Welcome, 
North Hero 

We glide our kayak into the 
calm waters of North Heros 
City Bay and tie up in front 
of a stately wooden building 
that appears to stand guard 
overthe lakę. Tired and wind- 
battered, we step into the 
warmth of Hero's Welcome, 
where we're surrounded by 
the aromas of fresh brewed 
coffee and homemade bread. 
Whether you arrive by boat, 
bicycle, kayak, car or on foot, 
this North Hero gathering 
place always welcomes you 
like an old friend. Builtin 1899 
by John Tudhope, the building 
itself is a historie centerpiece 
of North Hero, run by the 
Tudhopes for 90 years. The 
Hero's cafe offers everything 
from rich, three-bean chili to 
enticing gourmet sandwiches 
like "The Epitaph," "a cheese 
steakto die for." 

You can eat on the deck, 
which has spectacular views 
of Lakę Champlain and the 
Green Mountains, or inside, 
where you're likely to find a 
local author or artist having 
a cup of coffee over The 
New York Times, or a pair of 
Canadian bicyclists resting 
after a long trek from Mon¬ 
treal. Walkthrough a door 
and you'll find yourself in the 
tiny North Hero Post Office, 
where the postmaster is well 
versed in giving travelers 
complex island directions. 
There is also a country storę, 
antique shop and a section 
filled with lakę gear, from 
sail rigging to speedboat 
towables. 

I've never met anyone 
who didn't love stopping by 
Hero's Welcome. 

— Stephen R. Payne. St Albans 
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Best Chance to Enter a 
Famous Landscape: 
Tractor Day at the Bogie 
Farm, West Barnet 


This scene-stealing farm, owned 
by Calvin Bogie, 82, and his wite, 
Audrey, 74, has been photographed 
thousands of times through the 
years and its image has appeared 
everywhere from jigsaw puzzles 
to national magazines, including 
Vermont Life. It is still a fuli working 
farm, a Vermont Dairy of Distinc- 
tion run by the couples eldest son, 
Calvin Bogie Jr., known as Sherm. 
For the past six years, the Bogies 
have opened their farm for Tractor 
Day on the first Saturday in August, 
offering tractor rides, food for all 
and a chance to meet the people 
who actually live and work in all 
those photographs. This year's 
event starts at 10 a.m. August 5; 
(802) 633-4104. 




Melissa Pasanen, South Burlington 



Favorite Place to Watch 
The Seasons Change: 

Equinox Pond, Manchester 

At the base of hulking Equinox Mountain, 
Equinox Pond often announces the seasons' 
changes. If you get there in the early morning, 
its glassy surface mirrors the mountain slopes 
where the changes are happening. 

— David Kutchukian, East Dorset 



Favorite Farm and 
Cows' Cheese: 
Shelburne Farms 




There is just so much 
history behind Shelburne 
Farms — from its incredible 
landscape to its architecture, such 
as the Farm Barn, a fully enclosed 
courtyard and five-story barn that 
looks like a red stone castle; the Coach 
Barn, a red brick European-style horse car- 
riage barn worthy of any farm; and the Shel¬ 
burne House, a restored Vanderbilt mansion 
on the shores of Lakę Champlain (now an inn). 

The rest of the story is the farm's mission: 
to be an educational, agricultural resource 
center to as many school kids as possible, 
showing visitors where and how their food is 
produced. It is all so beautiful that you forget 
it really is a working farm. Its Brown Swiss 
cows produce a distinctive sharp farmhouse 
cheese that has won many awards and is my 
favorite; www.shelburnefarms.org. 

— Paul 0. Boisvert. Shelburne 
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Favorite View of 
Covered Bridges With 
out Driving Too Far: 
Cox Brook Road, 
Northfield Falls 


i 


Best Farm-Made Pizza: 

Pizza on Earth, Charlotte 

Sit between the big red barn and the shingled 
pizza house to enjoy freshly baked thin-crust 
pizza at this farm and bakery run by Jay Vogler 
and his family. The pizza has been acclaimed 
by no less than Gourmetanó The Boston Globe 
and the ingredients couldn't be fresher — many 
come from fields a stone's throw from the pienie 
tables. Vogler also bakes pastries and crusty 
hearth bread. Last summer he was experiment- 
ing with Italian ice cream madę with berries 
from the farm; (802) 425-2152. 


The White River, South Royalton 


Just north of South Royalton, the White River creates its own water park. At 
the edge, fiat rocks linę the shallows, suitable for the very young and their moms. 
Farther out, a lively current sweeps the daring ones downstream among boul- 
ders and riffles into a huge pool, 20 feet deep, swirling with water that is fresh 
and fragrant. A ledge makes a perfect spot for teenagers to laze and provides a 
nice 10-foot jump into the depths. On summer weekends, kayaks and tubes shoot 
the rapids, their occupants cheering lustily. 

Before they discovered high-rock diving, this was our sons' favorite place in 
the whole world. 

— M. Dickey Drysdale. Randolph 


They've been described as 
"three red bridges strung on 
the same necklace" and the 
necklace is Cox Brook Road 
in Northfield Falls. The three 
— Station Bridge, Newell Bridge 
and Upper Cox Bridge — are 
all within four-tenths of a mile 
of each other, perhaps the only 
place in New England where 
three covered bridges in fuli 
operation stand so close. Take 
the tum off Route 12 across the 
Dog River in the middle of town. 

— Brian Vachon, Montpelier 


— Melissa Pasanen. South Burlington 
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Favorite l/l /indów 
On the World: 

The Vermont Window 


"Crazy Windows" many cali them. 
To others they are "lazy Windows." 
Whateverthey're called, the sight 
of one never fails to delight me. 
Those double-hung Windows, usu- 
ally tucked diagonally into the upper 
gable end of older farmhouses, seem 
at once practical and whimsical. 

I knowthey originated as a neat 
solution to getting light and air into 
a cramped second story, but I also 
like to think they reflect something 
of this state's singular way of doing 
things. Perhaps the first Vermonter 
who nailed a crazy win¬ 
dow into place did so 
just because he liked the 
way it looked: Slightly 
askew, a bit off the 
wali, but ever so 
practical. Kind of 
sums up this tiny 
State, doesnt it? 

— Robert Kiener, 

Stowe 


Vermont Shepherd Cheese is so wonderfully delicious that once you start sharing it with 
friends and family it quickly becomes the center of attention. This sheep cheese has an 
effect on people, and it all comes from two of Vermont's finest cheesemakers, David and 
Cindy Major, at Major Farm in Putney on the beautiful rolling farmland of Southern Vermont; 
(802) 387-4473, www.vermontshepherd.com. 

— Paul 0. Boisvert, Shelburne 


Best Place to Launch a 
Hot-Air Balloon: 

Post Mills Airport 


Grass fields are throwbacks to the 
early days of barnstorming airplane pilots, 
but Brian Bolands lush green launch pad 
is also home-base for a smali fleet of hot- 
air balloons and Bolands commercial bal¬ 
loon ride service. The field is a magnet for 
glider pilots, vintage aircraft and home- 
made flying machines. Theres even a 
beguiling museum of eccentric parapher- 
nalia, including Messerschmidt sidecars, 
wicker flying baskets and beer bottles 
from balloon fests around the 
world. Sign up for a ride, 
and the scenery inflates 
as you lift off to 
include a cemetery 
and church, Lakę 
Fairlee, the Green 
Mountains and the 
Connecticut River. 
Where you wind 
up depends on 
the wind; 

(802) 333-9254. 

— Tim Matson, Strafford 


Its not our highest mountain. At 4,083 feet in height, its fourth. But Camels Hump is our most 
distinctive peak, its rocky profile recognizable from miles away in every direction. The French called 
it Le Lion Couchant, "the couching (resting) lion," a name that best describes its regal presence. It 
is the only completely undeveloped mountain over 4,000 feet in the State, and is the centerpiece of 
the 18,000-acre Camels Hump State Forest. 

The view from its open alpine summit is stunning in every direction. 

Years ago, the State ran an advertisement that summed up the affection many Vermonters feel 
for this wild, beautiful peak. "We madę a promise to this mountain," declared the ad. The promise 
was to leave it wild. That was, in fact, one of the terms specified by Joseph Battell, who bought this 
incomparable mountain and gave it as a gift to the people of Vermont. 

We hope the promise, like the mountain, lasts forever. 


— Tom Slayton, Montpelier 
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Best Drive with a Snack After: 

East Montpelier Roads 

I spend a lot of time wandering Vermont's back roads on 
drives meticulously planned and on rambles on which I find 
myself quite lost. During one of these, I stumbled on the rolling 
farmland in and around East Montpelier Center. I have been 
back many times, in different seasons. I have photographed 
a huge yellow barn flanked by cornfields along a straight 
and level dirt road. I've risen before dawn on a chilly winter 
morning to arrive in time to photograph horses with frost on 
their whiskers munching hay with farms and the Old Meeting 
House as a backdrop. I've taken pictures of forget-me-nots 
growing by the road and mapie trees brilliant with fali color 
after the humid air of late summer has gone. I end these trips 
with a stop at my favorite bakery this side of France: La Bri- 
oche on Main Street in Montpelier. 

— Joannę Pearson, Southborough, Massachusetts 
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Best Bevy of Bouncing Bovines: 

Strolling of the Heifers, Brattleboro 

The Strolling of the Heifers is one of those weird ideas that took 
off like a shot. Going into its fifth year now, this weekend-long cele- 
bration of farmers, Brattleboro's agricultural heritage and all things 
dairy is still growing. This year, it will be held on June 1-4. There 
will be cow-sculpture auctions, seminars and a bali, but the cen- 
terpiece is always the Saturday morning paradę, in which young 
people march their coddled, flower-bedecked, much-groomed, 
mooing, lowing and foaming young cows down Main Street. 

About 25,000 people linę the streets to cheer on the marchers, 
and many of them dress in cow-themed outfits. The paradę ends at 
the Commons, where a dairy festival is in fuli swing. 

— Joyce Marcel, Dummerston 




Best Way to Spend 
A Vermont Afternoon: 
Splitting Wood! 



I grew up on farms in Vermont, 
graduated from UVM and now live 
in New Hampshire. A day of help- 
ing friends in Vermont split wood 
means many things to me. It means 
spending a day in Vermont with a 
good friend and carrying on a tradi- 
tion. At the end of the wood splitting 
day in Chelsea last year, Kevin and 
I stepped back to survey his wood 
for the winter. "I think our relatives 
would be proud of what we did 

he said, and I agreed. When 
I gothome, I called my Dad 
back in Vermont and told him 
about my day. He told me I 
was crazy, but I could tell that 
he was proud. 

— Paul Hill, Concord, 
New Hampshire 



Favorite Confluence of 
Vermont History: 

History Expo, Tunbridge 

For a quintessential Vermont celebration, 
it's hard to beat the Vermont History Expo, 
held every June sińce 2001 on the grounds 
of the Tunbridge World s Fair. There are 
many activities — entertainment, musketry, 
genealogies, historie impersonations — but 
the true core of the Expo is in the booths set 
up by 100 local historical societies to share 
with you, breathlessly, what happened, once 
upon a time, in their towns. 

And what storytellers! Visitors need 
merely to lift an eyebrow in curiosity to find 
an eager explainer near at hand, expounding 
on the topie in question, fuli of details and 
pleasure, telling the story. The setting, too, is 
perfect. The Tunbridge Fairgrounds is a his¬ 
tory expo all to itself, tucked into one of the 
most lovely valleys in all of Vermont, where 
Main Street looks virtually the same as it did 
100 years ago; www.vermonthistory.org. 

— M. Dickey Drysdale, Randolph 
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Floating a canoe from below Sumner Falls in Hartland down the Connecticut to Wilgus 
State Park in Weathersfield takes about six hours if you just let the current carry you. It 
affords magnificent views of Mount Ascutney, and the forests on both sides come down 
to the high water mark. This stretch differs from the days of the Abenakis and Major 
Robert Rogers and his Rangers only because you can hear the distant sound of cars 
on 1-91. There are plenty of shoals and sandbars to wadę on, deep pools to swim in and 
grassy islands for picnics. And you get to view the Windsor-Cornish Covered Bridge from 
beneath! 

— Steve Taylor, Meriden, New Hampshire 


Favorite Hike: 

Mapie Ridge, Mount Mansfield 



The hiker on many Vermont trails 
finds himself navigating a tunnel of 
trees; its all very pretty but a little lack- 
ing in adventure. A notable exception is 
the climb up Mount Mansfield via the 
Mapie Ridge Trail from Underhill State 
Park. Mapie Ridge is lightly traveled, and 
leads to the very best Mansfield sum- 
mit — the Forehead, spacious and bare 
and usually deserted. From there it is an 
easy stroił to the populated Nose and 
Chin — or you can just turn around and 
enjoy Mapie Ridge on the way down. 

— M. Dickey Drysdale, Randolph 



Best Snack Bar That's 
Also in a Book: 

Joe's, Jericho 

Immortalized by the wonderful 
childrens book Where DoesJoe 
Go? by Vermont author/illustrator 
Tracey Campbell Pearson, this 
quintessential Vermont snack bar 
is open in the summer for really 
good homemade fries, burgers, 
milk shakes madę from scratch, 
and creemees, of course. (And 
yes, there is a Joe, and no one 
really knows where he goes.) 

— Melissa Pasanen, South Burlington 
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Best Scenie Byway: Darling Hill Road, Lyndon 


My favorite section of Vermont highway stretches about a mile along the ridge of Darling Hill 
in Lyndon. It curves graciously, has modest grades and is lined with ancient mapie trees. The 
area combines significant history and its incomparable natural beauty has encouraged entre- 
preneurs to establish inns serving the public. As one approaches the summit of the hill from the 
south, one soon comes to the magnificent Darling Mansion high on a hill, with its breathtaking 
view of the countryside to the east and west and beyond. This section offers sweeping views of 
Mount Pisgah to the northwest and Burkę Mountain to the east, with large well-tended fields on 
both sides that provide hay for a nearby family farm. 


John H. Downs, Lyndon 
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Best Agricultural Experience Without 
Driving A Tractor: 

4-H Barns at the World's Fair, Tunbridge 

There on a Saturday morning, youngsters prepare their 
calves for show among the white clapboard barns. These 
eager and attentive 10- to 12-year-olds, boys and girls alike, 
neglect nothing as their brushes caress their animals. Parents, 
and brothers and sisters, offer advice. In the air is a timeless 
caring — the youngsters for the beasts they have nurtured for 
months, the beaming parents for their industrious children, 
and — oddly — the Tunbridge World s Fair itself for this inti- 
mate rural ceremony it has fostered now for 134 years. 

Watch closely, watch deeply; when you turn away, your 
heart will be singing. 

— M. Dickey Drysdale, Randolph 


Favorite Road to Ride: 
Route 30 

Route 30 starts in Brattleboro, 
Crossing the State both west and 
north. It follows the West River 
through the villages of Newfane, 
Townshend and Jamaica until the 
river turns north to Londonderry 
and the road continues west, 
climbing overthe state's central 
ridge. After dropping into Man¬ 
chester, it winds along the Met- 
tawee River, ending in Poultney. 

I live in the West River 
Valley, so l've been driving 
the Southern stretch of this 
highway in all weather, 
at all times, for years. 

I have favorite land- 
marks: The recently 
rebuilt Dummerston 
k Covered Bridge in Town¬ 
shend, no longer open to 
traffic but above a great 
swimming hole; and 
the stone pierś in the 
river where the railroad 
once ran. 

Jack Northup, a 
friend in his 90s, remem- 
bers a Sunday when 
automobiles were just 
^ coming into use. His father, 
waiting for his mid-day meal, 
remarked on the traffic —13 
cars! Traffic is different now, but 
theres always the view of the 
water and the hills rolling up to 
the sky. As one awestruck friend 
said upon driving up for the first 
time, "lt's Gods country!" To me, 
it's the road home. 

— Deborah Lee Luskin, Williamsville 




Favorite Vermont Canyonlands: 

Waterbury Reservoir 

I have been enjoying Waterbury Reservoir over the past 
several years even though much of it has been drained due to 
dam repair. The eerie beauty awes me. Old foundations from 
an extinct community are exposed. Where water used to be, 
walkers, runners and mountain bikers have worn in paths. In 
September, shoulder-high goldenrod and asters of deep yellow 
and bright purple flank those paths and I ride my mountain bike 
right through them. It's all about to end though: The repairs are 
nearly done; this summer the water will begin to rise. A lot of 
people who have missed the water will be happy, but it will be 
a sad day for me when it comes back because much of what I 
have grown to love will disappear forever. 

— Kate Carter, Waterbury Center 


Best Ice Cream: ^uu yermont 

Stratford Organie Creamery £% 

Smooth, creamy, completely 
organie and one of the best 
vanillas l've ever had — great in 
milk shakes; 10 flavors with a few 
seasonals (egg nog, mint, black 
raspberry); available atfood co-ops 
and natural food Stores around 
the State. 

— David Goodman, Montpelier 



>, Better Ice Cream' f 

'UST (473 mL) JC£CJt£0< 
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Favorite Recipe: 

Vermont Maple- 
Baked Pears from the 
Round Barn Farm, 
Waitsfield 

1/4 cup butter 

2 tablespoons granulated 
sugar 

4 very ripe pears (Bartlett, 
Comice or any type that is 
ripe and in season) 

Vermont mapie syrup 
Brown sugar 
Allspice 
Raisins 

Heavy cream (optional) 

Rub the butter over the bot- 
tom of an 8-by-8-inch bak- 
ing dish, coating well. Leave 
any remaining butter in the 
dish. Dust the buttered dish 
with the granulated sugar. 
Peel the pears. Trim a sliver 
off the bottom of each pear 
so it stands upright. Place in 
the prepared dish. Drizzlethe 
tops of the pears with mapie 
syrup. Sprinkle with brown 
sugar and allspice. Add the 
desired amount of raisins to 
the bottom of the dish. Bakę 
at 325 degrees for 15 min- 
utes. (The juices from the 
pears will mix with the butter 
and sugarsto create a cara- 
mel coating.) Serve the pears 
on individual dishes. Spoon 
the juices over and top with 
a splash of heavy cream. 
Garnish with fresh pansies. 
Servesfour. 

— David Goodman, Montpelier 

From Recipes & Reflections, 
by Annę Marie DeFreest and 
Annie Reed Rhoades 

























Best Road Marker: 
The Welcome to 
Vermont Sign on 
1-91 

Hands down, one of my 
favorite sights is the Wel¬ 
come to Vermont sign on 
Interstate 91 as you leave 
Massachusetts. Forthis 
Vermonter, heading north 
after a trip to the flatlands, 
the sign has a Pavlovian 
effect: Relax, breathe deep, 
smile. Home again. 


-Tim Matson, Stratford 


Favorite 


For Morę: For excerpt$ fromItre origioal l/montLifeMs & Fauorites arlicle of Summer 1981, m www.VermontLife. 
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Medical Miracles: 

St. Albans 

The St. Albans Historical 
Society Museum is a dandy 
place, but all else pales when 
you enterthe Northwest Room. 
It's dedicated to the history of 
medicine, and there you will find 
two of the most grotesque, vivid 
and fascinating exhibits you will 
ever see: Phineas Gage with a 
Five-Foot Iron Rod in his Head 
™ and Mr. St. Martin with a 
Hole in his Stornach. 
Definitely, bring 
the kids. This is 
history and science 
with "Oh, my good- 
ness" immediacy 
and two life-size mod- 
els. Gage was said to 
have lost his morał sense after 
the accident, and his case led 
to early studies of the brain. St. 
Martins accident left him with a 
skin flap over his stornach that 
for years allowed direct inspec- 
tion of what was going on in 
there. Sharing a room with these 
two gentlemen will stay with you 
for a long time! 

— M. Dickey Drysdale. Randolph 
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Rediscovering the 


Cyclists cruise past Robert Todd Lincoln's Manchester mansion, Hildene. Right, Lincoln , top f a captain 
ofindustry, and Setli Bongartz , who heads the organization that oversees Lincoln's home today. 
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Se That Lincoln Built 




Hildene, Manchester’s 
Community Treasure 


O ne day last summer, 
with little notice or fan¬ 
farę, workers removed the 
smali sign that for years 
had read " Robert Todd Lincoln^ 
Hildene" and replaced it 
with one reading: 


Hildene 

The Lincoln Family 
Home 


Lilce the one it 
replaced, the new 
sign is understated 
in design and mod- 
est in size. Motor- 
ists on Manchester^ 

Route 7A have to 
loolc carefully to spot 
it. But the new word- 
ing signals new directions 

for Hildene, with changes 
intended both to place it 
within the aura of Abraham 
Lincoln himself, not just his 
son, and to further trans- 
form it into an educational 
and community center, not 
just a historie house. 

Once an elegant, ąuiet 
museum, Hildene has set 
out to reinvent itself in 
recent years, looking for 
ways to broaden both its 
membership and its generał 
appeal. In the process, it has 
turned a summer home that 
Robert Todd Lincoln trea- 
sured for its serenity and 
privacy into one that's alive with 
energy and activity. 
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Polo players take to Hildene's fields every summer. Opposite pcige, an Abraham 
Lincoln top hat, Hildene interior and a boy immersed in one ofthe summer actioities. 


Hildene has set out to become an integral part of 
the community that surrounds it, not just a historie 
house set off in the woods. 


The sounds of Hildene today include 
not just the massive pipę organ in the 
mansion itself but also the hoofbeats of 
polo ponieś racing across the meadows, 
the boom of cannon at Civil War re- 
enaetments, lively musie brightening 
the warm summer nights and the pop 
of champagne corks at the annual Art- 


there are concerts, lectures, garden 
parties, Revolutionary War encamp- 
ments, arts and crafts festivals, Shake- 
speare Under the Stars, antiąues shows, 
needlework exhibits and Halloween 
pumpkin hunts. Some of these are low- 
key, family events, and intentionally so. 
The Hildene Horse Show, for example, 


ists in the Gardens reception. In the 
winter, there's cross-country skiing on 
14 kilometers of trails. And what had 
once been a modest education and sum¬ 
mer day camp program now provides 
classes for morę than 1,400 students. 
Hildene now has morę visitors on a 
single busy weekend than Robert Todd 
Lincoln probably had during the entire 
21 years that he lived there. 

From spring through late autumn, 


isn't as grandiose as its name might 
suggest. "It's local 11-year-old girls and 
their horses, and that's all we want it 
to be," says Seth Bongartz, Hildene's 
executive director. Others, such as the 
Antiąue & Classic Car Show, attract 
thousands. 

In the process, Hildene has set out 
to become an integral part of the com¬ 
munity that surrounds it, not just a 
historie house set off in the woods. "I 


think both Seth and Gerrit jKouwen- 
hoven], his predecessor, have madę real 
efforts to become a resource for the 
whole community, not just a destina- 
tion for tourists," said Charles Scranton, 
headmaster of Burr & Burton Academy, 
the local high school. "And I think peo- 
ple are beginning to appreciate it." 














HOW TO GO 

Hildene is on Route 7 A, just south 
of Manchester village, (802) 362- 
1788, www.hildene.org. 

Open year round, except Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and Easter. Tours 
June-October, 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
daily; November-May, 11 a.m-3 p.m. 
Thursday-Monday. $10 adults, 

$4 students, under 6 free. 

Major summer events at Hildene: 

♦ June 1 —July 28, Artists in the 
Garden. Artists creating works 
inspired by Hildene's gardens. 

♦ June 10-11, Antique & Classic 
Car Show. 

♦ June 17-18, Ethan Allen Days. 

Revolutionary War encampments 
and battle re-enactments. 

♦ July 2, Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra. An evening of picnics, 
musie and fireworks. 

♦ August 4, 5, 6, Southern Vermont 
Arts & Crafts Festival. 

♦ Sept. 24, Fali Antiques Show. 

Fuli Schedule at www.hildene.org. 



The changes are the result of both op- 
portunity and necessity. The opportu- 
nity arose when the Friends of Hildene 
bought the property after the death of 
Mary "Peggy" Lincoln Beckwith in 
1975. The group acąuired not just a 24- 
room Georgian Revival mansion with 
many original furnishings but also for- 
mal gardens with breathtaking views of 
the Battenkill Valley (a memorable set- 
ting for weddings), a smali observatory 
(Lincoln was an amateur astronomer), 
an 1832 schoolhouse that was on the 
property long before Lincoln bought it 
(perfect for educational programs) and 
412 acres of unspoiled land, including 
meadows, wetlands and ponds (just the 
right setting for summer day camps). 

The necessity was the reality that, 
like many other smali regional mu- 
seums, Hildene was attracting fewer 
tourists each year. There were 55,000 
visitors in 1991, but numbers declined 8 
to 10 percent a year after that, and even- 
tually there were only about 20,000 
yisitors buying the basie $10 admission 
ticket in a year. "We began looking at 
ways to utilize all of the rest of the 
property," Bongartz said. "We lcnew 
that if we just stayed focused on the 
tour numbers, we'd be doing that until 
we sanie." 

Bongartz, 51, is a Manchester native 
and a former State legislator who gave 
up a position in a prestigious local law 
firm to take the Hildene job. He said he 
did it because he'd long been interested 
in history, preservation, conservation 
and community-building, and Hildene 
gave him the chance to become totally 
immersed in all four. He sees Hildene 
not just as a historie house, but also as a 


place that can involve itself in environ- 
mental and agricultural education and 
forest management. It's already one of 
the largest land conservation efforts in 
Southern Vermont. 

Bongartz believes that restoring 
some of the farm operations can help 
attract families with children. He 
hopes that reviving and expanding the 
formal gardens will attract people for 
whom gardening is a passion. And he's 
convinced that Hildene can become a 
center for Lincoln scholarship with the 
transformation of several of the rooms 
in the servants' ąuarters into a serious 
Lincoln family reference and research 
facility. 

Abraham Lincoln never lived at 
Hildene, of course. It wasn't built until 
40 years after he was murdered. One of 
the few true Lincoln artifacts at Hildene 
is a stovepipe hat he once owned. But 
once Hildene was completed in 1905, it 
became a home — at least part-time — 
for all of Lincoln^ descendants. It's not 
as historically significant as the Lincoln 
home in Springfield, Illinois, with its 
four-seater outhouse in the backyard, 
but it's nonetheless a part of his legacy. 

"Part of the story here is that Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln was born in a log cabin 
with a dirt floor and his son built 
Hildene. That's a great story and a 
uniąuely American story ..." Bongartz 
says. "The great thing about this house 
is that nobody ever lived in it but Lin- 
colns. It has a very good collection of 
Lincoln family memorabilia." 

• 

Robert Todd Lincoln, who called 
Hildene his "ancestral home" even 
while his primary residences were in 
Chicago and then Washington, first 
yisited Manchester in the summer of 
1863, when he was 20 and a student at 
Harvard. His mother was staying at the 
Equinox House and he joined her there. 
The fact that he was at Haryard during 
the Civil War and not in uniform was 
a sore point with some, and may have 
caused muttering in Manchester,- 52 
of 59 members of the town's Equinox 
Guards had been lcilled or wounded in 
(Continued on page 69) 
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^ Yermont remains the mpst-farmed State in New England. • 
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y While the hill farms of a century ago are largely gone, a 

wide variety of agricultural enterprises still flourish^here. Not 
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MEL* ouly does farming reap the bounty of the land it gives bounty 
to the land as well, creating the signature pattern of open 
fietóś and forest.that chafactę^es muęj^ of rura! Vermont. 
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A hillside pasture growing up to hardhack 

and burdock has a melancholy air. It 

wfiispers of past work done, past lives 
- 

/ sustained. But characteHStictilly, work goes 

_ 

t 

on — here, in thc sugarhouse at the upper 
end of the fioki proo^that while the 
fornis may change, the deep relationship 
betwgeh Vermonters and their Jand 
conjinueś.y^^t. 
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Passport B 


Summer 


$9,000 Worth 


of Prizes! 


This brochure contains the official Passport 
bringing you special discounts and 
offerings at morę than 60 Vermont businesses, 
events and attractions. 

When youVe finished enjoying all a 
Vermont summer has to offer, mail your 
Passport to Vermont Life and you’11 be entered into a 
drawing to win a prize from among 
$9,000 worth of gifts! 

Details inside! 


Vermont Life Days 

May 16 - September 5, 2006 


Celebrate 60 Ye 


us celebra te! 


w 













































Yisit the places listed here for special deals and discounts 
throughout the summer. 

Each place you visit will cross off its name on the passport when you present it to 
get your special offer or discount. Keep the passport! You’ll need it at the end of 
the summer to mail back to Vermont Life for our drawing. 

Refer to the map on the back for locations throughout the State 


Help Us 

Celebrate 

VermontLife 

Days 

May 16 - September 5, 2006 

ere is your official ticket to 
fun and adventure! Your 
Vermont Life passport is 
attached and ready for you to use 
all summer long! This is our way 
of helping you celebrate our 60th 
Anniversary by giving you lots to 
do and enjoy with some terrific 
discounts and a chance to win one 
of these fantastic prizes! 

After you’ve enjoyed your summer 
of fun, fili out and mail your pass- 
port to the Vermont Life office (post- 
marked by September 9th, 2006) 
and you’11 be entered in a drawing to 
win one of the six prizes shown here, 
a total value of $9,000! 

Cant come to Vermont this sum - 
mer? Dont <worry , youre still eligible 
for the drawing , just send the card in 
by September 9th! 

Take your passport and begin 
planning your summer of fun and 
adventure in Vermont and enjoy 
terrific savings in the process! 

*No purchase necessary. Shipping included in the value of 
the item. 3" x 5" index card will also suffice. Supply your 
fuli name, address, daytime phone and e-mail (optional) 
and mail to Vermont Life PASSPORT, 6 Baldwin Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05602. Deadline for entries is September 
9th, 2006 (postmarked). One entry per person. 

Grand Prize: 

Pompanoosuc Mills 

$5,000 worth of furniture from 


Pompanoosuc Mills, 
www. po mpy.com 



American Museum of Fly Fishing 

Home to the world's largest collection of angling art 
and artifacts, brings the history of fly fishing alive for 
anglers and others. 2-for-1 admission; Manchester, 
(802) 362-3300, www.amff.com. Map 1 

Art on the Mountain 

Deerfield Valley's premiere summer art exhibit and 
fund raiser. $5 off your entry fee or 10% off your first 
order from our on-line gallery; Wilmington, 

(802) 464-2110, www.artonthemountain.org. Map 2 

Basin Harbor Club 

Formal lake-view dining in the Main Dining Room, or 
casual bistro farę atthe Red Mili. Enjoy free dessert 
atthe Red Mili with passport; Vergennes, 

(802) 475-2311, www.BasinHarbor.com. Map 3 

Bennington Museum 

Paintings, toys, glass, military artifacts, furniture, and 
the largest collections of Grandma Moses paintings 
and Bennington Pottery in the world. 

2-for-1 admission; 75 Main St., Bennington, 
(802)447-1571, www.benningtonmuseum.org. Map 4 

Billings Farm & Museum 

"One of the finest." Devoted to telling the story of 
Vermont's rural past; programs and hands-on activi- 
ties. 2-for-1 admission; Route 12 N, Woodstock, 

(802) 457-2355, www.billingsfarm.org. Map 5 

Cabot Visitors' Center 

See where the Best Cheddar in the World is madę. 
Guided tour and free samples! Free tour and 10% 
off any regular-priced Cabot products in Cabot; 

(800) 837-4261, www.cabotcheese.com. Map 6 

Coger's Sugar House 

Wander our 10 acres of display gardens, ponds and 
greenhouses in N. Springfield. Exquisite Vermont 
gifts for garden and home. 20% off gift shop pur¬ 
chase of $25 or morę; (800) 488-2643, 
www.cogersugarhouse.com. Map 7 

Dakin Farm 

What VermontTastes Like! Receive a free 1.7 oz. 
"nip" of Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup with $5 or morę 
purchase; Rt. 7, Ferrisburgh, or Dorset St., 

So. Burlington, (800) 993-2546, www.dakinfarm.com. 
Map 8, 9 

Danforth Pewter 

Proudly celebrating a 31-year tradition of hand- 
crafting fine pewter in Vermont, buy 1 get 1 free 
on key rings in ourthree retail Stores: Middlebury, 
Burlington and Manchester; (800) 222-3142, 
www.danforthpewter.com. Map 1, 10, 11 

ECHO Lakę Aquarium and Science Center 

Educates and delights people aboutthe Ecology, 
Culture, History, and Opportunities for stewardship 
of the Lakę Champlain Basin. 2-for-1 admission; 
Burlington, (802) 864-1848, www.echovermont.org. 
Map 11 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium 

An eclectic, permanent collection of natural science 
and history, planetarium, and the "Eye on the Sky" 
weather gallery. 2-for-1 admission; St. Johnsbury, 
(802) 748-2372, www.fairbanksmuseum.org. Map 12 

Fletcher Farm School for the Arts and Crafts 

0ver 200+ summer Arts and Crafts courses; June- 
September. Receive $10 off registration for summer 
2006; Ludlow, (802) 228-8770, www.fletcherfarm.org. 
Map 13 


Frog Hollow VT State Crafts Center 

Art for Everyday Living. Dazzling collection of 
Vermont contemporary and traditional craft. 10% off 
gallery purchases in Burlington, Manchester, and 
Middlebury; (802) 388-4074, www.froghollow.org. 
Map 1, 10, 11 

Gardener's Supply 

Founded in 1983 by Vermont Gardeners. Seed start- 
ing supplies and gardening furniture to the 
latest in gardening innovations. Visit our Flagship 
Storę, purchase $20 or morę and get a free bag of 
lntervale Compost; Burlington, (802) 660-3500, 
www.gardeners.com. Map 11 

Green Mountain Railroad. 

We offer scenie train excursions in 3 locations in 
Vermont: Bellows Falls, White River Junction & 
Burlington. 2-for-1 admission; (800) 707-3530, 
www.rails-vt.com. Map 11, 14, 15 

Henry Sheldon Museum of Vermont History 

1 Park St., Middlebury. One of Vermont‘s premier 
collections of furniture, paintings, documents and 
artifacts. 2-for-1 admission; (802) 388-2117, 
www.HenrySheldonMuseum.org. Map 10 

Herrmann's Royal Lipizzan Stallions 

Knight Point State Park, North Hero, 7/13 - 8/17, 
Thursday through Sunday, open barn daily. 2 
childrens tickets for the price of 1 (child is 6 to 12 
years old, under 6 are free). Lakę Champlain Islands 
Chamber of Commerce; (800) 262-5226, 

(802) 372-8400, www.champlainislands.com. 

Map 33 

Hildene, The Lincoln Family Home 

Route 7A, Manchester. Historie home, gardens, 
breathtaking views, trails, and farm on 412 
preserved acres. 2-for-1 admission; (802) 362-1788, 
www.hildene.org. Map 1 

Horsford Gardens & Nursery 

Stroił among spectacular display gardens of 
heirloom perennials, shrubs and trees. Route 7, 
Charlotte. 8-5 everyday. Buy 2 perennials, receive 
one FREE; (802) 425-2877, 
www.horsfordnursery.com. Map 16 

Johnson Woolen Mills Factory Storę 

Fine woolen outerwear for the entire family sińce 
1842. Buy 2 blankets (60 x 72) and get a 3rd free! 
Factory tours; Johnson, (877) 635-W00L, 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com. Map 17 

Killington Musie Festival 

Enjoy chamber musie performed by world- 
renowned musicians at central Vermont's premier 
summer musical experience. 2-for-1 ticket. 

Cali for availability; Killington, (802) 773-4003, 
www.killingtonmusicfestival.org. Map 18 

King Arthur Flour Bakers Storę 

Visit and receive 10% off your entire order! This 
offer good for one time only and does not include 
sale items; Norwich, (802) 649-3361, 
www.KingArthurFlour.com. Map 19 

Lakę Champlain Chocolates 

Cafe & Storę. Vermont Fresh & all natural. Route 
100. Two free truffles in any of our three locations, 
Burlington (2) and Waterbury Center; (800) 465-5909, 
www.lakechamplainchocolates.com. 

Map 11, 20 













Lakę Champlaion Ferries 

T Three ferry crossings, Burlington, VT to Plattsburgh, 
I NY; Burlington, VT to Port Kent, NY; and Charlotte, 

V VT to Essex, NY. Free one-way or two-way pas- 
| senger ticket with purchase of car and driver ticket; 
I (802) 864-9804, www.ferries.com. Map 11, 16,34 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum 

I Explore shipwrecks, archaeology, antique boats, 

I 1776 gunboat, blacksmith shop, hands-on history. 

9 Events, classes, storę. Vergennes & Perkins Pier, 

8 Burlington. Schooner Lois McCIure. 2-for-1 admis- 
sion; (802) 475-2022, www.lcmm.org. Map 3, 11 

Mapie Landmark Woodcraft 

I 1297 Exchange St., Middlebury. See products being 
p madę! Beautiful gifts, games and toys for the whole 
$ family. Open M-F 9-5, Sat. 9-4. Receive 10% off 
k wood products; (802) 388-0627, 
www.maplelandmark.com. Map 10 

Marlboro Musie Festival 

Q Directors Richard Goode and Mitsuko Uchida pres- 
I ent weekend chamber musie concerts in July and 
A August. 2-for-1 admission for first 60 to reserve; 

3 (215) 569-4690, (802) 254-2394 after June 22, 
www.marlboromusic.org. Map 21 

Mary Bryan Memoriał Gallery 

Q Promoting the arts in our community sińce 1984. 

/ Non-profit Vermont and New England Artists. 

8 Become a member and get 10% discount off all 
c storę items; Jeffersonville, (802) 644-5100, 
www.bryanmemorialgallery.org. Map 22 

Middlebury College Museum of Art 

I Antiquities, Asian art, photography, 19th-century 
i European and American painting and sculpture, 

{ and contemporary prints. Free coffee and cookie at 
} Rehearsals Cafe or the Grille; (802) 443-5007, 
www.middlebury.edu/museum. Map 10 

Montshire Museum of Science 

I Dozens of hands-on exhibits in physical and natural 
i< science. On 110-acres, with trails and Science Park, 
i Norwich. 1 free admission with 2 paying visitors; 
i (802) 649-2200, www.Montshire.org. Map 19 

Moose River Lakę and Lodge Storę 

/ A beautiful gift shop with everything from blankets 
I to skirts to French winę and unique taxidermy. 10% 

I off purchase at our St. Johnsbury storę located at 
1 370 Railroad Street; (802) 748-2423. Map 12 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort 

$ Breathtaking natural beauty, every season, for every 
I experience. Offers endless outdoor adventures. 2- 
0 for-1 ticket for scenie pontoon boat ride on the lakę; 

| Chittenden, (800) 445-2100, 

.* www.mountaintopinn.com. Map 23 

New England Mapie Museum 

tf Rt. 7, Pittsford. Intriguing as it is educational, the 
I complete story of Mapie Sugaring. 2-for-1 admis- 
I sion; (802) 483-9414, www.MapleMuseum.com. 

> Map 24 

Ouechee Gorge Village 

I Vermont Antiques, Crafts, Valley Winery, Country 
S Storę, Diner and The VermontToy and Model Train 
fi Museum, Steam Train and Antique Carousel Rides. 

| 2-for-1 Museum and rides! (800) 438-5565, 
fv www.Quecheegorge.com. Map 5 

Rock of Ages Ouarries 

i 600-ft.-deep quarry, master artisans, video, granite 
i bowling lane, gift shop. 1-89, Exit 6, 2-for-1 admis- 
jl sion to narrated quarry tour & 20% off most in-stock 
I Visitors Center purchases in Barre; 

I (866) 748-6877, www.rockofages.com. Map 25 

Rutland Downtown. The Experience 

I Specialty Shops, Dining & Entertainment. 

I Paramount Theatre, Festivals, Outdoor Movies & 


Concerts. Visit Coffee Exchange on Merchants Row 
& receive a free euro sticker; (802) 773-9380, 
www.rutlanddowntown.com. Map 26 

Shelburne Farms 

Purchase one-day pass or tour ticket and your 
guest is free. Walking trails, childrens farmyard, 
cheese-making, and historie buildings; 1611 Harbor 
Road, Shelburne, (802) 985-8442, 
www.shelburnefarms.org. Map 27 

Shelburne Museum 

150,000 works of art and Americana. Special exhibi- 
tions in 2006 include paintings by Georgia 0'Keeffe 
and the art of Tasha Tudor. 2-for-1 admission; (802) 
985-3346, www.shelburnemuseum.org. Map 27 

Stephen Huneck Gallery 

Works of art for the dog lover. Visit our Woodstock 
Gallery or Gallery and Dog Chapel in St. Johnsbury. 
10% off any regular priced Fluneck item; 

(802) 748-2700, www.huneck.com. Map 5, 12 

UVM Morgan Horse Farm 

Battell Dr., Weybridge. Visit Americasfirst breed of 
horse. National Historie Site. Morgan breeding facil- 
ity. Tours Daily. One free tour; (802) 388-2011, 
www.uvm.edu/morgan. Map 10 

Vermont Artisan Designs & Gallery 2 

106 Main Street, Brattleboro. Get free Mapie Leaf 
pin with purchase of $15 or morę, in person or on 
our Online gallery; (802) 257-7044, 
www.BuyVermontArt.com. Map 28 

Vermont Country Storę 

Weston and Rockingham Stores. Purveyors of the 
practical and hard-to-find. Receive a Vermont Life 
candy counter sampler bag; (802) 362-8470, 
www.VermontCountryStore.com, Map 29, 30 

Vermont Folklife Center 

Preserving the voices and traditions of Vermont. 
Gallery and Heritage Gift Shop. Visit the gallery 
for a 10% discount on unique books, crafts and tra- 
ditional arts; Middlebury, (802) 388-4964, 
www.vermontfolklifecenter.org. Map 10 

Vermont Life Magazine 

6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier. Receive 10% off 
purchases in our storę; (802) 828-3241, 
www.VermontLife.com. Map 31 

Vermont Marble Museum 

Main St. Proctor. The worlds largest, with over 100 
exhibits and on-site sculptor. Step into a fascinating 
learning and shopping experience. 2-for-1 admis¬ 
sion; (800) 457-1396, www.vermont-marble.com. 

Map 32 

Vermont Teddy Bear 

Where Teddy Bears Come Alive before your eyes! 
Make your own Teddy Bear in our "friend for life" 
workshop. Open Daily. Free Factory Tour; Shelburne, 
(802) 985-3001, www.VermontTeddyBear.com. 

Map 27 

VINS Naturę Center 

Rt. 4, just west of Ouechee Gorge. Get eye to eye 
with naturę! Raptors, educational programs, naturę 
trails. One free admission with two paying visitors; 
(802) FLY-5000, www.vinsweb.org. Map 5 

O Vermont Historie Sites 

Visit 10 historie sites located throughoutthe State. 
Receive 2-for-1 admission in all of them; 

(802) 828-3211, www.historicvermont.org. 

□ Vermont State Parks 

Morę than 50 State parks, some with camping, fish- 
ing access and morę. Show your pass at any day- 
use park and get 2-for-1 admission. Good for up to 
10 parks! (802) 241-3655, www.vtstateparks.com. 



First Prize: iasfi 

Von Bargen’s 

$2,000 diamond and emerald 
Vermont Pin designed and cre- 
ated by John Von Bargen. 
www.vonbargens.com 



Second Prize: 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort 

Threemight family stay package. 
$900 value. Some restrictions 
apply, triple occupancy. 
www.mountaintopinn.com 

THE MOUNTAIN ROAD RESORT 

Third Prize: 

Mountain Road Resort 

Weekend stay in a luxury condo. 
$750 value. Some restrictions apply. 
www.mountainroadresort.com 



Fourth 
Prize: 

Stephen 

Huneck Gallery 

20Ty-23'inch 
Hand-carved 
fish-framed min 
ror by Stephen Huneck. $375 value. 
www.huneck.com 



every time. 

$200 value. 

www.greenmountaincoffee.com 


Fifth Prize: 

Green Mountain 
Coffee Roasters 
Keurig Single^Cup 
Brewer (includes a 
supply of coffee). 
A perfect cup 
of coffee 








VlSIT THE PLACES LISTED HERE 

for special deals and discounts throughout 
the summer. Each place you visit will cross 
off its name on the passport when you pres- 
ent it to get your special offer or discount. 
Keep the passport! You’11 need it at the end 
of the summer to mail back to Vermont Life 
for our drawing. 


American Museum of Fly Fishing 1 
Art on the Mountain 2 
Basin Harbor Club 3 
Bennington Museum 4 
Billings Farm & Museum 5 
Cabot Visitors' Center 6 
Coger's Sugar House 7 
Dakin Farm 8, 9 
Danforth Pewter 1, 10, 11 
ECHO Lakę Aquarium and Science 
Center 11 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium 12 
Fletcher Farm School for the Arts and 
Crafts 13 

Frog HollowVT State Crafts 
Center 1,10,11 
Gardener's Supply 11 
Green Mountain RailroadTrains 11, 14, 15 
Henry Sheldon Museum 10 
Herrmann's Royal Lipizzan Stallions 33 
Hildene,The Lincoln Family Home 1 
Horsford Gardens & Nursery 16 
Johnson Woolen Mills Factory Storę 17 
Killington Musie Festival 18 
King Arthur Flour Baker's Storę 19 
Lakę Champlain Chocolates 11, 20 
Lakę Champlain Ferries 11, 16, 34 
Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum 3, 11 
Mapie Landmark Woodcraft 10 
Marlboro Musie Festival 21 
Mary Bryan Memoriał Gallery 22 
Middlebury College Museum of Art 10 
Montshire Museum of Science 19 
Moose River Lakę and Lodge Storę 12 
MountainTop Inn & Resort 23 
New England Mapie Museum 24 
Ouechee GorgeVillage 5 
Rock of Ages Ouarries 25 
Rutland Downtown,The Experience 26 
Shelburne Farms 27 
Shelburne Museum 27 
Stephen Huneck Gallery 5, 12 
UVM Morgan Horse Farm 10 
Vermont Artisan Designs & Gallery 2 28 
Vermont Country Storę 29, 30 
Vermont Folklife Center 10 
Vermont Life magazine 31 
Vermont Marble Museum 32 
VermontTeddy Bear 27 
VINS Naturę Center 5 
O Vermont Historie Sites 
□ Vermont State Parks 



Albans 


Burlington (Jfi 


(£) Middlebury 


Woodstock 


Rutland 


(|)Ludlow 


Oppringfield 


Manchester Q 


tleboro 


Bennington 


Vermont Life Staff 
will be visiting 
many of the 

participating businesses 
listed in this passport. 
They will be posting 
their experiences 
on the blog site below. 
We invite our readers 
to visit often and take the 
adventure with them! 


http://www.vermontpassport 2006 .blogspot.ci 


Map locations are approximate for each participant listed. Some businesses have morę 
than one location, which you can find in the listing section at left. 

Visit the Web sites or cali each participant for accurate directions and hours of 
operation. You may also access this list on-line at www.VermontLife.com/passport. 


























TRACTOR Al 

Restoring and Preserving Old Farm Implements Is i 


B right morning sun slanted 
across the Franklin County 
fairgrounds as members of 
the Trans-Border Antiąue 
Tractor Club prepared for their annual 
spring tractor puli. Before the day 
was over, nearly 100 enthusiasts from 
around New England and Quebec 
would compete to see who could drag 
a heavily weighted sled the farthest. 

When his turn came, club founder 
Jacąues Beaulieu leaned over, took 
hołd of the cast-iron flywheel on 
his 1950 John Deere B and turned 
it as hard as he could. The magneto 
fired, sending a hot spark to the two- 
cylinder engine, which sputtered to 
life, sending a plume of smoke into 
the elear June sky. Beaulieu connected 
to the hitch on the sled, straightened 
the tractor's front wheels and waited 
for the signal. In the grandstand, hun- 
dreds of fellow pullers and spectators 
watched and waited. 

"Go!" yelled the starter. Beaulieu 
leaned forward and pushed on the 
throttle. The Deere's engine strained 
as the tractor reared up, its front 
end lifting off the tracie lilce a green 
steed pawing the air. Beaulieu's wife, 
Donna, cheered from the sidelines 
as he maneuvered his way down the 
track, his tractoTs large, deep-lugged 
tires digging into the hard-packed 
dirt. Beaulieu pushed the 55-year-old 
tractor as hard and long as he could, 
but finally the rear tires lost their grip 
and began spinning. The sled and its 
load came to a stop. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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TRACTION 


9 of Love and a Deere Hobby 



Tractor metr. Cleo Yandozu, his grandson, Nathan, and 
their 1937 John Deere D. Right, top, Warren Preston, 
founder ofthe planned Vermont Agricultural Musenm, 
with a zuell-aged Farmall Super C; right , Jacques 
Beaulieu and his 1935 John Deere BW. 
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By Pierre Home-Douglas 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


A ugie Benjamin, Gabe 
Taney and several friends 
are using a bow saw to cut 
down a pin cherry sapling. 
Their instructor, Jason Brueck, has 
taught them how to identify the spe- 
cies and explained how it starves out 
other indigenous trees, making it 
difficult for them to grow. "Timber!" 
one of the boys calls out, a little 
overdramatically, as the spindly tree 
topples to the ground and they rush 
to saw off the branches and drag it 
out of the woods. A few hundred 
yards away, hooked into a harness 
suspended from a climbing ropę, 11- 
year-old Colt Tomasi from Burkę is 
swinging gleefully from a platform 
to a ropę mesh situated in the mid- 
dle of a forest of red pines. Nearby, 
inside an airy wooden building that 
looks out on a pond and the rolling 
hills of the Northeast Kingdom, a 
group of a dozen or so preteens are 
fashioning their own hand-carved 
walking sticks. 

It's a typical morning at summer 
day camp on the grounds of the 
142-acre NorthWoods Stewardship 
Center in East Charleston. But this 
is a lot morę than a place for lcids to 
come and play. Since its founding 
in 1991, NorthWoods has developed 



into a focal point for educating chil- 
dren and adults ahout the natural 
world and the human place in it. 

Although its array of programs is 
wide-ranging, all the center's activi- 
ties fit into three divisions: education, 
the Northeast Kingdom Conserva- 
tion Service Corps — known locally 
as the Kingdom Corps — and the 
Ecosystem Management Project. 

The education division is the one 
that has the longest history and 
probably the highest visibility. In 
addition to the summer day camp, 
every year morę than 9,000 school- 
children take part in programs and 
workshops at the center or at their 
schools. They come for activities 
like Little Life Cycles, which uses 
scavenger hunts and a kid-sized un¬ 
derground mole hole to teach the 
life cycles of the northern forest's 
smallest insects, amphibians and 
seedlings. They come for Team- 
building Initiatives, which focuses 
on problem solving, developing 
leadership slcills and improving 
group communication. And they 
come to take the Map and Naviga- 
tion Challenge, working in smali 
groups to learn how to navigate to 
different locations on the center's 
property. 


The 

NorthWoods Center 

Outdoor Education and Experience in the Northeast Kingdom 
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NorthWoods also offers outreach 
programs that rangę from a moonlight 
paddle on the Clyde River and a me- 
dicinal plant walk to a butterfly count 
conducted as part of the North Ameri¬ 
can Butterfly Association's census and a 
snorkeling tour of nearby Seymour Lakę, 
where participants explore an underwa- 
ter cliff and a sunken island. 

As education co-director Jason Brueck 
points out, part of the goal of the camps, 
programs and workshops is "to get kids 
out there doing fun things in the out- 
doors away from television." But there 
is also an important educational aspect 
as well. "We try to teach them about the 
ecology of the area and how the commu- 
nity is tied to it. We want them to care 
about it. But we also want to eąuip them 
to do something about it — help them 
to think critically, overcome fears, push 
themselves beyond where they thought 
they could go." 

Education also plays a central role 
in the Kingdom Corps, teams of 14- to 
20-year-olds who spend the summer 
working on activities like river restora- 
tion, trail building and maintenance, 
and wildlife management. Ali crew 
members are given a week of training 
in hands-on fieldwork, job skills and 
team building before they head out to 


back to the town where they grew up 
they will take morę ownership," says 
0'Brien. He grew up in Walden and 
earned a geology degree from Bates Col¬ 
lege in Maine. Bucking the trend of many 
young people in the area who move out 
and never come back, 0'Brien returned 
to his roots, and although he admits he 
isn't making lots of money — "I tell my 
friends from college what Tm getting 
paid and they can't believe it," he says 
with a chuckle — the affable 31-year- 
old says he doesn't regret his choice for 
a second: "The ąuality of life here is 
great and the work we're doing is im¬ 
portant and worthwhile." NorthWoods, 
he says, is one of the few organizations 
in the Northeast Kingdom — private or 
public — that focuses on conservation. 

There is also the satisfaction of leaving 
a lasting legacy that improves other peo- 
ple's appreciation of the outdoors. "The 
kids can take their friends on a walk and 
point to a rock staircase or a bog bridge 
and say, 'Hey, I helped build that/ " says 
0'Brien. "You madę your mark." 

NorthWoods began as the Vermont 
Leadership Center, the brainchild of Bill 
Manning, former president of Sterling 
College in Craftsbury Common. Its 
original goal was to provide educational 
programs to local schools. In 1995 the 
center transformed into a nonprofit or- 
ganization. Today it depends heavily on 
donations to fund its $645,000 annual 
budget and full-time Staff of 11. Main 
contributors include organizations such 
as the Canaday Educational and Chari- 
table Trust and the Cricket Foundation. 
The center also earns a third of its bud¬ 
get from service contracts with the U.S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service and the State of 
Vermont for jobs like reforesting banks 
along the Connecticut and Passump- 
sic rivers so floodwaters will not wash 
away crops. 


work for five 30-hour 
weeks on their proj- 
ects. Ali crew keep a 
journal throughout 
the summer and are 
reąuired to research 
a topie of their choice 
and present it to their 
peers and the public at 
an annual end-of-sea- 
son celebration. Re- 
cent projects include 
studying wetland 
bird species that live 
around the various 
work sites and inves- 
tigating invasive plant 
species such as purple 
loosestrife and glossy buckthorn that re- 
produce and disperse so ąuickly they are 
driving out indigenous flora. According 
to assistant director Lukę 0'Brien, "We 
aim to foster a better appreciation of the 
natural world and to develop the type of 
skills that will enable these kids to be- 
come stewards of their communities." 

In its inaugural year, 1995, the King¬ 
dom Corps installed a boat access on the 
Connecticut River, built pienie tables 
for the town of Brighton and stabilized 
stream banks on Miller's Run in Shef¬ 
field. Since then, 400-plus crew mem¬ 
bers have completed morę than 130 
conservation projects across northern 
Vermont, New Hampshire and into 
western Maine. 

The corps is patterned after the De- 
pression-era Civilian Conservation 
Corps but with an important difference: 
NorthWoods hires only local kids. "We 
want people to work in their own com- 
munity, hoping that by giving directly 


NorthWoods day campers learn to 
work and play as teams. 
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The Kingdom Corps Works OUT! 


| t's noon on a hot mid-July day. A 
group of 10 Kingdom Corps workers 
sit with their sandwiches on the 
edge of the cliffs on the south side of 
Brousseau Mountain. The crew had spent 
the morning clearing brush, building stone 
steps and cutting away deadwood that 
lay across the trail to the summit of the 
2,712-foot hill in Norton and Averill, a 
scant few miles from the Canadian border. 

Now they are taking a break and watching 
three turkey vultures soar near the base of 
the sheer rock wali, one of the few nesting 
sites of the peregrine falcon in northern 
Vermont. The birds gradually work their 
way higher in the sky, effortlessly wheeling and turning as the 
thermals spirit them upward. A mile away, and almost 2,000 
feet below in a tiny stream that snakes its way toward Great 
Averill Pond, a moose munches on some greenery. 

Surveying the scene, trail crew leader Charlie Schneider 
from Island Pond talks about his decision to pack away his 
wrenches and blowtorch for the summer — he's a journeyman 
plumber — and join the corps. "I was suffering from a little 
plumber burnout. I knew if I was doing plumbing this summer 
and all these guys were outside Pd be miserable." A few feet 


away, his assistant, Clarkson University 
aeronautical engineering student Chris 
Todd, says simply, "You can't beat it. Most 
people finish with their jobs at the end of 
the day and want to get outside. We're 
outside all day. In the winter l'm cramped 
in my room, sitting in front of the Computer 
studying all the time." He pauses, admiring 
the view. "At times like that, I dream of 
being out here." 

Obviously others do too. In the summer 
of 2005 each of the five crew leaders had 
three summers of previous experience 
under their belts. These leaders, says 
former NorthWoods executive director 
Charles Woods, have an impact on their young charges 
that extends far beyond teaching them skills like how to 
build a switchback trail or a rock staircase. "We had a lOth 
anniversary meeting for the Kingdom Corps in June 2005 
and it was really something. Many of the leaders had gone 
off to college and returned to work here. They've inspired 
these younger kids who would never have imagined going 
to college. Looking around, you see what a difference 
mingling with these leaders has madę in a lot of young 
people's lives." 





The third branch of the NorthWoods 
programs is the Ecosystem 
Management Project, which uses the 
NorthWoods Center as a model to 
encourage other landowners to work 
their land in an environmentally 
responsible, sustainable way. Among 
its various offerings, NorthWoods 
provides workshops for landowners on 
how to monitor their land — creating 
an inventory and mapping the natural 
resources including birds, reptiles, 
amphibians, trees and geology. 

"The feeling is we can better under- 
stand the ecology of the area with data 
obtained over many years," says director 
Jayson Benoit. The center's local exper- 
tise led it to be chosen to be involved in 
helping compile breeding bird and am- 
phibian atlases for Vermont. But gather- 
ing data is only part of the eąuation. As 
Benoit puts it, "It isn't complete with- 
out a hands-on-the-land stewardship 
componcnt of management." As such, 
he Bgures that the work he performs 
dovetails with the rest of the North¬ 
Woods Center. "We're fundamentally 
about education. But just like ecosys- 
tems, people are diverse. It's hard to 


come up with a one-solution-fits-all. 
To do justice to education, you have 
to come up with ways of teaching to 
an array of people in different situa- 
tions." That includes instructing local 
landowners in how to carry out logging 
that results in long-term sustainable 
production of wood while maintaining 
a healthy and biologically diverse forest. 
It also means conveying the importance 
of leaving buffer zones around wetlands 
and major streams, using eąuipment 
that creates minimal impact on the 
terrain and enhancing the diversity of 
flora and fauna. 

Benoit admits that it has been an up- 
hill battle getting people to understand 
what the Ecosystem Management Proj¬ 
ect does and to adopt some of its prin- 
ciples. This is sometimes the result of a 
simple lack of "ecological literacy," he 
says. There is also the fact that some 
landowners have careers or hobbies that 
take them away from their land, mak- 
ing them less likely to invest time and 
money in stewardship. Still, he feels he 
is making some headway: "People tend 
to latch onto a concept that they're most 
comfortable with like the benefits of 


The NorthWoods Stewardship 
Center, 154 Leadership Drive, East 
Charleston , VT 05833. For morę 
information about programs , the 
Summer Camp or the Kingdom 
Corps: (802) 723-6551 , www. 
northwoodscenter.org. 


protecting beech trees for follcs who like 
bears, or the long-term financial benefits 
of sound management for those who feel 
that the forest should pay for itself." 

That, he adds, is one benefit of the 
center's three very diverse program 
areas. "We cover a lot of ground to con- 
nect with very different types of people 
in different ways." 

Jason Brueck echoes that thought: 
"There is a little suspicion about what 
we're doing but the community, in gen¬ 
erał, is very supportive. When local kids 
come to work at the Kingdom Corps, or 
go on a moonlight paddle or come to 
summer camp, they realize that this is 
a resource worth supporting." ^ 


Pierre Home-Douglas lives near Montreal 
and visits Vermont freąuently. fon Gilbert 
Fox lives in Hanover, New Hampshire. 
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Something s Growing in 
Yermont’s Largest City 
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By Melissa Pasanen 
Photographed by Natalie Stultz 


S even-year-old Michael Tran dragged 
Sara Holbrook Community Center vol- 
unteer Susanne Whyte to the faucet to 
fili up his watering can for the third 
time on a warm July morning. "We need morę 
water," the boy insisted before enthusiastically 
dumping it over rows of white alyssum, sunny 
marigolds and fuzzy purple ageratum. 

Just a few years ago, the narrow space in 
front of the community 
center on North Avenue 
was a tangle of dusty 
shrubs sprinkled with 
unsavory trash. Last 
summer was the third 
year a group led by camp 
director Linda Deliduka 
took ownership of the 
patch, replacing bushes 
and garbage with herbs, 
flowers and two raised 
yegetable beds. In 2005, 
the youngsters also 
helped design and paint 
a mural behind the gar¬ 
den with the assistance 
of Very Special Arts Ver- 
mont. The project started in early spring with 
brainstorming for garden-related words. "Grow- 
ing, digging, carrying, working, sharing," the 
kids called out. "Sun, water, grass, plants, flowers, 
food, home," they added. Enjoyment, peace, relax- 
ing, beautiful, edible completed the list. 

An increasing number and variety of gardens 
are blooming across Burlington for precisely 


these reasons. In narrow greenbelt strips between 
sidewalk and Street, in the city's community gar¬ 
dens and parks, tucked at the end of an emergency 
shelter driveway and behind a residence for those 
with memory loss, gardens are inspiring commu¬ 
nity pride, fostering connections to naturę, fight- 
ing hunger, building self-reliance, soothing souls 
and creating beauty in the urban landscape. 

The city has come a long way sińce the 1970s, 
when Lyman Wood and Tommy Thompson started 
Gardens for Ali [VL, Summer 1981] to make gar- 
dening accessible to morę Burlington residents. 

"Tommy was one of the guiding forces for com¬ 
munity gardening nationwide," says Jim Flint, 
executive director of the nonprofit Friends of 
Burlington Gardens, which continues local and 
statewide support of community and neighbor- 
hood gardens. Thompson^ work evolved into the 
Vermont-based National Gardening Association, 
which promotes gardening education across the 
country. Flint is hopeful that, in the city where 
Thompson began, his original vision is close 
at hand. "Some day," Thompson said, "when 
enough people see this joy or experience it them- 
selves, there just may be gardens for all." 

The challenges, including lacie of space and 
funding, can be big — but the rewards are eąually 
large. "We have to work with what we have," 
Flint says. "We have smaller spaces, but the 
impact can be greater." Gardens, Flint suggests, 
can make communities safer and morę cohesive. 
"They say, 'Stop for a minutę. Loolc and smell the 
flowers. Meet your neighbor.' Gardens are part of 
what makes people feel good about their neigh- 
borhood." 



Burlington gardeners, clockwise front upper left, opposite page: Jenni Johnson and 
Lisa Coven at Lakeview; Amelie Lepple at Sara Holbrook; Ed and Edna Sumner 
in the North End; and Ginny Sprague at Coiwerse Home. 

Above, Cassandra Presser at Rooseoelt Park. 
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Sara Holbrook Community Center 

T he growing interest in city gardening has par- 
alleled an increase in Burlington^ cultural 
diversity. 

Among those working on the Sara Holbrook gar¬ 
den last July were Michael Tran, whose family came 
from Vietnam; Bob Baraka, 10, and his sister, Glory 
Mapenzi, 7, whose parents are from CongO; and Nei- 
sha Surprise, camp director Deliduka's 11-year-old 
granddaughter. 

The day of the mural dedication, Neisha and Bob 
bustled about spreading some finał mulch around the 
flowers in front of the mural. The finished painting 
featured an open door set against a background of 
rolling green hills, trees, flowers and animals. There 
was also a subterranean view of fat pink worms and 
gracefully spreading roots. "The kids would not let us 
put trees in without roots," noted Deliduka. 

Burlington Mayor Peter Clavelle arrived for the 
event. "We madę the rainbow garden. We painted the 
wali too!" Michael Tran explained excitedly. Trucks 
blasted by and someone honked. "See everybody's 
impressed with what you've done," Clavelle said to 
the youngsters before everyone munched on lettuce 
from the garden. 

Burlington Emergency Shelter 

A few blocks away, down North Street, a matched 
set of raised vegetable beds sits at the end of the 
driveway behind the Burlington Emergency 
Shelter. The ąuiet gray clapboard building also houses 
the Good Neighbor Program, a longer term, faith- 
based transitional program for men recovering from 
substance abuse or those leaving prison with nowhere 
to go, explained then-executive director Bob Purvee. 

Late on a humid summer afternoon under an omi- 
nous sky, Erie Trudell, one of the resident gardeners, 
said that he'd been out of the corrections system 
for two months and was now working full-time. He 
pointed out the different types of tomato plants he had 
bought at the farmers' market with his own money, 


as well as some hot peppers. 

Another resident, Jeff Elwell, arrived home from 
work. "My life was chaos," he said. "I got in trouble 
with the law." He grew up with gardeners and his 
grandfather was a farmer, Elwell explained, but he 
had never gardened until the beds behind the shelter 
caught his eye. "I felt I needed to do something dif¬ 
ferent. I went out and saw the garden one day and 
just planted tomatoes," he said. "A lot of us who are 
homeless, it builds our self-esteem. We're doing some¬ 
thing constructive. We can watch it grow. I never saw 
tomato plants grow that fast. I think they're trying 
to reach the sun." 

Gardens of the North End 

I n the gardens of Ed and Edna Sumner on North 
Champlain Street, sun glints off compact dises 
twirling in the breeze, refracts through bottles of j 
colored water set among the flowers, and twinkles off 
garage sale bowling balls, spray-painted and decorated 
with multicolored gems. The Sumners have lived in |j 
the North End all their lives. "My dad brought home $11 
a week working at the American Woolen Mili," Edna I 
said. She is one of the North End's many prolific back-: 
yard and greenbelt gardeners and her garden has been j 
featured on neighborhood tours. "One lady said to me,; 
'I could sit in your garden all day,' " she said proudly. 

Her long, narrow backyard is a riot of color and 
shape, with flowers in gleeful abundance. "Sąuirrels 
plant the sunflower seeds. We don't plant them," Edna 
said with a grin. Pots of petunias and coleus sit on 
an old clothes wringer; lilies throw flames of yellow,J 
orange, salmon and dark red; a bird feeder hangs above 
white and purple cone flowers and crimson poppies; 
Queen Anne's Lace shoots out like fireworks. "Myl 


Above, from left, Mariah Stewart etijoys the fruits 
of her labors at Rooseoelt Park; Michael Tran paints 
at Sara Holbrook; Emily Stebbins with the harvest 
at Lakeview. Opposite page, Brett Mashteare and 
Cassandra Presser water at Roosevelt Park. 
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cousin comes over and says, 'That's a weed, that's a 
weed, that's a weed,'" Edna said cheerfully. "But to 
me, if it's pretty, does it matter?" 

As dusk fell, Edna took a stroił, first popping next 
door to visit her neighbors Jan Slusmon and Eileen 
Levasseur's elegantly orchestrated design of plants 
in shades of magenta, darlc blue, gray-green, and deep 
purple intertwined with brick pathways and stone 
patios. "Fm not an artist," Slusmon acknowledged, 
''but in my garden, I discovered I had this capacity 
to create something beautiful." Eileen designed the 
pathways and patios. 

Edna paused to admire some towering delphiniums 
on Park Street where the gardener emerged to chat 
and gave her an armful of dried columbine rattling 
with seeds. 

Lakeview Community Garden 

O ne seed can feed many people," observed Jenni 
Johnson as she hefted a baslcet of cabbage, cherry 
tomatoes, basil, broccoli and cucumbers har- 
vested from her plot at Lakeview Community Garden 
just off North Avenue. Lakeview's four plots make it 
the smallest and newest of the city's eight community 
gardens, which contain 400 plots that can be rented for 
a smali fee. "You feed yourself, you feed your friends, 
you feed your soul," she continued, wiping sweat from 
her face on a steamy hot August afternoon. 

Each of Lakeview's gardens is as different as its 
gardener. There's the maże of wild Italian arugula, 
dandelion greens, shallots, celery-scented lovage and 
authentic Thai eggplant grown by Craig Carlson,- Lisa 
Coven's sauce garden fuli of tomatoes, peppers, basil 
and onions; and Johnson's plot, which includes sweet 
potatoes, okra and collard greens. "I grew up in Har- 
lem with a few trees and cement," she said, laughing. 

As the gardeners worlced, they exchanged tips and 
produce. The two newest members, Esther Maynard 
and Emily Stebbins, both grew up on Yermont farms 


so gardening is not new, but the community piece is. 
"It's great to have my community extended through 
my garden, to have such wonderful gardeners around," 
remarked Stebbins. "Every year I learn something new 
from the other gardeners," said Johnson. 

Burlington Summer Food Program 

G ardening is not something I'd done," admits 
Brett Mashteare, 17, who lives with his foster 
family across the Street from Roosevelt Park, 
where the city-run summer food program established 
a vegetable garden in 2002. Mashteare volunteered 
with the program before he was hired as an assistant 
last year. "It's a whole new side of the world for me, 
but we all teach each other," he said. 

The drop-in program averages a couple dozen kids a 
day and includes cooking and field trips to local farms, 
but the garden has become a big draw. Verna Presser 
lives nearby on Intervale Avenue and has seven kids. 
"The kids love it," she says. "They love working in the 
gardens. They've madę new friends. They're getting 
the skills of teamwork. They're proud that they took 
part in it, that they planted it." 

Morning glories wind up the fence surrounding 
the compact, teardrop-shaped garden. Late last July, 
tomatoes were ripening and the leaves on the basil 
were huge. "If you don't pick the flowers off, then the 
plant is going to use all the energy to make the flow¬ 
ers grow," Chelsea Presser, 12, explained proudly as 
she pinched flowers off the basil plants. "I'll talce a 
leaf and just eat it," she continued, chomping happily. 
Added Logan Corey, 11, "We madę salsa last year with 
tomatillos. It was so good." 

The Converse Home 

H appily for Burlington, morę and morę people are 
showing that they do care about their environ- 
ment and are making space in their lives and 
(Continued on page 69) 
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NOW SHOWING: 


The Farmer ; 


With 25 Cows, 200 Acres and a 
New Film on the Way, George 
Woodard Continues His Full-Time 
Role as a Vermont Original 

S everal times a year a vanload of tourists 
pulls into George WoodarcTs organie dairy 
farm on Waterbury's Loomis Hill Road. The 
200 -acre hilltop farm boasts drop-dead views 
of the Green and Worcester mountain ranges, roll¬ 
ing green pastures dotted with 25 of Woodard's 
mixed-breed cows, a lush sugar woods and, best of 
all, George himself. 

The tourists, who come to Woodard's farm in hopes 
of seeing a slice of "real Vermont," invariably get morę 
than they bargained for. Woodard, a lanky six-footer 
who is as at home on a milking stool as he is on a film 
set or a musical stage, knows a thing or two about 
playing to the audience. 

"I take them in the barn and show them what a 
cow is," says George, his brown eyes flashing. "Then 
I take them on a pienie in the high pasture and tell 
them a few lies. Finally we go to the sugarhouse and I 
tell them a few morę lies." Then Woodard sells them 
some mapie syrup with his label on it. 

"I don't exactly tell them I madę it but I don't exactly 
tell them I didn't," he admits with a broad grin. (He 
didn't; he buys it from a neighbor.) "But they seem 
pleased." 

A few years ago, during the "Take Back Vermont" 
brouhaha, which tended to split Vermonters along 
conservative-liberal lines, one of the tourists jumped 
out of the van and asked Woodard, "I don't see any 
signs here. What side of the fence are you on?" 

"Why does that matter?" Woodard asked, realizing 
that no matter what he said he was likely to anger half 
his paying visitors. 

"Fd like to get to know the person we will be spend- 
ing the next few hours with," the tourist replied. 



"Oh, OK," said Woodard. "How many tits on a 
cow?" 

"I don't know." 

"Four," said Woodard. "And how many tits on a 
three-titter?" 

The tourist paused and said, "Urn, three?" 
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"No," said Woodard, "There 7 s four, it's just that one 
don 7 t work/ 7 

Mildly exasperated, the man asked, 7/ But what 7 s that 
got to do with anything? 77 

"Nothing, 77 said Woodard. /7 But now you know me 
a little better/ 7 



Anyone who knows George Woodard knows that 
although he is intimately familiar with the business 
end of a cow, he is also an accomplished actor, singer, 
musician, director, writer, raconteur and — most re- 
cently — movie maker. /7 George is one of those very 
rare people who can do many things well, 77 says Mari- 
lyn Skoglund, an associate justice of the State Supreme 
Court and longtime friend of Woodard. "If I had my 
way, he would be declared a national treasure. 77 

Woodard has appeared in and directed scores of 
local plays, from 01iver to Of Mice and Men to 
Pump Boys and Dinettes. He's also earned big screen 
credits, and his Screen Actors Guild union card, by 
appearing in movies such as Ethan Frome, Notlńng 
Like Dreaming and My Mothefs Early Lovers. And 
he was featured as something of a national treasure 
in the 2004 documentary America’s Heart and Soul. 
77 George is a natural born entertainer, 77 says Vermont 
actor Rusty DeWees. /7 He 7 s always been an inspiration 
and an influence for me. 77 

DeWees, another longtime friend, got his start 
as /7 The Logger" in Woodard 7 s heavy-on-the-corn 
comedy/musical creation, the Ground Hog Opry [ VL , 
Spring 2003]. Skoglund and a few other friends join 
with Woodard, cast as "Roland Uphill, 77 in the "almost 
annual 77 revue that is centered on an old-time radio 
show. The musie is first class, the singing not had and 
the jokes are, well, at least enthusiastically told. 
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GEORGE WOODARD 


Great Products from New England 

New England is renowned for its creativity and 
craftsmanship. At New England Direct we offer 
many of the finest products that are proudly 
madę in the region. Ali items are inventoried and 
can be shipped immediately. 


Whirligig 



>n New 

New England 
Direct 

u\ 




Add the color and whimsy of this traditional whirligig to your 
garden or deck and you'll always know which way the wind is 
blowing. Solid pine, 16"x11". Madę in New Hampshire. 

#GD3126 $39.00 


Classic Outdoor Thermometer 


Stunningly beautiful, with an extra large display, this solid 
brass instrument will add elegance to your porch or window. 
Over 12 inches high for easy viewing. Madę in Vermont. 

#GD3108 $48.00 



Maine Garden Hod 



A marvelous blend of function and design. Use it as a 
harvest basket, a garden tool holder, or a striking table- 
top display. Crafted in Maine from pine and coated wire, 
it measures 19" long by 11" wide. #GD3118 $39.00 


Cali today! Ask for a free catalog. 1-800-380-1842 

www.NewEngland Direct.com 
New England Direct, LLC ~ Ridgefield, CT 


TIMELESS CLASSIC 



copeland 


FURNITURE 


COMPANY STORĘ 


sarah drop leaf table 
in solid cherry 


natural hardwood furniture from yermont 

64 Main Street, Bradford, Vermont | 802.222.5300 
Mon.-Fri. 10am-6pm, Sat. 10am-5pm 

136 Main Street, Freeport, Maine | 207.865.0201 
On-Site Parking | Daily: 10am-6pm, Fri. 10am-7pm 
copelandfurniture.com 


Here's a typical George Woodartl o 
fering, as he recalls teaching his firs 
girlfriend to drive: 

"We'd been driving a while and a pi 
liceman pulled us over. He came u] 
to the driver's side, where Mary wa 
sitting. He said, 'Excuse me, miss; thJ 
way you are driving is dangerous. It i 
just as dangerous to drive slow as it i 
to drive fast.' 

"She said, 'But officer I was drivin, 
the speed limit. There's the speed limi 
sign right there/ 

"He said, 'That's not the speed limi 
that's the route sign ; that's Route 2/ 

"Then the police officer looked over a 
me ; my hand was frozen to the outsidi 
mirror, my eyeballs were big as teacui 
saucers and I was shaking and quiverinji 
The police officer said, 'Your passenge 
seems to be a little stressed. Is he OK’! 

"Mary said, 'Oh, he's all right, office 
we just got off Route 100/ " 

Here's one from Woodard's "one-and 
a-half-man show," Off The Top of M 
Head: Old Musie, Old Stories, an Oli 
Cuss and a Dirty Boy. It co-stars his soil 
Henry, 12, and is billed as "A Vermonj 
Chamber of Commerce Top-Ten WintC; 
event, they just don't know it." 

"Bacie when I was growing up on th«> 
farm, I visited the outhouse and som<| 
how dropped a nickel down the ou 
house hole. My mother yelled at me ani 
called my father. She told him, 'Lool! 
at the hole.' 

" 'Oh, yeah, there it is/ he said. 'Ther<| j 
it is/ Then he took out a dollar bill fron j 
his wallet and threw it down the hole ; 

"My mother said, 'Are you crazy?' 

"Dad answered her: 'Weil, I ain't goiij 
down there for a nickel! / " 

When a joke bombs, not that irregula ; 
an occurrence, Woodard's quick wl | 
saves the day. Recently, after a Watej 
bury crowd greeted one of his offering. 
with a collective raspberry, he shot bacl: 
"Hasn't been that long a winter, huhii i 
The crowd loved it. 

Woodard's proudest creation is hi i 
fiddle-playing son, Henry. Indeed, duf 
ing their show, affection for his son i ; 
etched on his face as he stands to th« | 
side of the stage while Henry pulls ou« I 
his fiddle, leans into the microphono! 
and begins playing and singing "Thf 
Big Rock Candy Mountain." The fathe 
beams with pride as his son fiddle 
and sings, his preteen voice breakin, 
just a few times. Woodard taps his fooj: 
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in time to the fiddling as he watches 
Henry take command of the stage. It is 
a touching moment between father and 
son, performer and partner. 

• 

George Woodard, 53, is the third 
generation to work the family dairy 
farm in Waterbury. He went to Har- 
wood Union High School and, after 
repeating senior year ("I was a bit of 
a slow learner," he admits), he stud- 
ied agriculture at Vermont Technical 
College. However, sometime between 
learning about maximizing hay yields 
and "Milking 101" classes he got bit by 
the acting bug. Hard. 

One of his first roles was in Pajama 
Gamę with the community theater 
group, the Randolph Singers. "When I 
stepped onto the stage I thought, 'Oh, 
boy, this is good. I can do this/ " said 
Woodard. "For the first time in my life 
I felt I was somewhere I really belonged." 
He honed his craft in morę regional 
plays and after running the dairy farm 
he decided to try his luclc in Hollywood 
in the mid-1980s. 

He landed parts in several indepen¬ 
dent films (translation: "I worked for 
free," says Woodard) and won roles in 
local plays. After a few years in Hol¬ 
lywood he returned to the farm. "I de¬ 
cided that if I was meant to be an actor 
it would happen wherever I was," he 
says. Surę enough, local filmmakers and 
community theater types came calling, 
and the dairy farmer/actor has been in 
fairly constant demand ever sińce. 

Woodard, whose "aw shucks" de- 
meanor and syrupy accent mask a keen 
intellect and a razor-sharp wit, claims 
he is "a dairy farmer who does a little 
acting and singing on the side." On his 
bookshelf a catalog for tractor parts sits 
alongside Making Movies by fabled di- 
rector Sidney Lumet. He winces when 
I ask him if he'd give up his life on the 
farm for full-time acting. "Nope, like it 
here too much," he answers as he sąuats 
on a one-legged milking stool and wipes 
iodine-based teat dip off one of the 25 
cows in his milking parlor. "Heck, I've 
got 200 acres and there's not a bad view 
among them. Can't ask for much morę 
than this." As he goes about his twice- 
daily milking ritual, his two cats, Louis 
B. Mayer and Samuel Goldwyn look on. 

Giving cow Numher 22 ('Tm too lazy 
to name them," he admits) a firm nudge, 
Woodard hooks up the constantly whir- 


ANI CHI NI 


Luxury linens anchhome fumf§hfhgs at outlet prices 

W 1 '£• 1 | I ■ 

. PowerHouse Mail West Lebanon, NH 603 298 8656 

D^m° w ^|ur-lmto^ 2 I^College St. 80 ^ 863.0171 
(yg ^ Cco$gof fi#llega^5t.& ^^ith^/inooski A\j§) 
l\ZTa«ićliester Sqqlre .^an&fesflr, \#f 802 366 F 200 


|ire !U^ 1 an#iesffer, 

www.anichini.com 


. STARTING AT 


* Ratę is per room per night based on double 
occupancy. Price does not reflect taxes or 
service charges. Based on availability. Limited 
ii number of rooms available at this ratę. Cannot 
" be combined with offers. Expires June 14, 2006. 


Last Minutę Getaway s 257 


• Luxurious accommodations featuring a pillow-topped king-size bed, down comforter, & 250 thread count bedding. 

• Fuli American Breakfast for two each moming at our award-winning Maxwell’s restaurant. 

• Lounge throughout the 35,000 sq. ft. spa, pools, fitness center & staffed tennis academy. 

• Relax and reflect each aftemoon with our tea and freshly baked cookies. 

Reader’s Choice-Spa Finder • Top 10 Resort-Tennis Magazine • No. 1 Ski Lodge-Departures Magazine • Award of Exce)lence-Wine Spectator 


~ho.fl 


topnotchresort.com 


resort and spa 
4000 Mountain Road • Stowe, Vermont • info@topnotchresort.com • 800.451.8686 





























The Moriah 
Business Park 



• Located 11 miles to 1-87 

• Businesses may qualify for Empire Zonę program 

• Lots 4,5,6 &7 pre-permitted for immediate construction 

• Municipal water and sewer (Town of Moriah) services on-site 

• High speed internet access, fiber optics & 3-phase power available at park 

• Road infrastructure 



A healthy place to 
grow a business 


A healthy place to 
grow a family 


A healthy place to be 


For morę information: 

www.essexcountyida.com 
tel: 518-873-9114 / fax: 518-873-2011 


Celebrating 60 years 


0 L1110 ILU J_110 
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60th Anniversary Commemorative Fine Art Print 

by Sabra Field 



This original, signed, hand-crafted print 
by artist Sabra Field captures the essence 
of summer in Vermont: a vivid blue-sky 
day at the lakę. The print will be offered 
exclusively by Vermont Life during our 
60th Anniversary year. This is a rare 
opportunity to buy— at a reasonable 
price— an original, signed print by one of 
Vermont’s most important artists. 

This charming print has an overall size 
of 7 x 9 with an image size of 4 x 6. It will 
come to you unframed, with a story card 
about the print-making process. 


PLND601 $69.95 

To Order: 

CALL: 1-800-455-3399 , ext. 0626 
ON-LINE: www.VennontLifeCatalog.com 


Lakescape I 


GEORGE WOODARD 
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ring Westfalia milking machinę to her 
teats and is ąuickly swatted across his 
head by the cow's manure-covered taił. 
Without missing a beat, he says, "See 
what I mean; why would I ever want to 
give this up?" For Woodard there is no 
business like cow business. 

"With George, what you see is what 
you get," says Marilyn Skoglund. "He's 
a happy man because he's doing exactly 
what he wants to do. That's a rarity 
these days." Another friend, Gerianne 
Smart, agrees: "People love George just 
as he is. In fact, I gave him a T-shirt that 
says 'As Is/ That suits him." 

At first glance Woodard's dairy farm 
uniform seems pretty standard; Levis, 
old plaid shirt, and galoshes over his 
boots. But look a little closer. His belt 
buckie is emblazoned with the name 
"John." Why? 

"I got that in a fair," he explains. 

Yes, but ... 

"Weil, you wouldn't walk around with 
a big belt buckie with your name on it 
would you?" 

Skoglund has a journal filled with 
humorous memories of working with 
Woodard and the Ground Hog Opry. 
"Most of them are too risąue to repeat," 
she admits. "Every time I spend an 
hour or two with George and those 
guys I come home with aching stornach 
muscles from laughing so much." 

Woodard's latest venture is a true 
labor of love. It is a full-length movie 
starring son Henry and is being filmed 
at the rock bottom price of less than 
$10,000. "Of course Henry works 
cheap," explains George. "What I mean 
is I don't pay him." Nor does Woodard 
pay any of the other actors, producers, 
technicians, artists, grips and assorted 
helpers who are donating their time 
to help him puli off this remarkable 
feat. He jokes, "I like working with 
novice actors; they will do what I tell 
them and won't argue with me." Says 
Marilyn Skoglund, who has a part in 
the movie, "It's a testament to George 
that all his friends want to help him 
make this film." 

Shot over a year and a half, mostly on 
his farm, the black-and-white film has 
been percolating in Woodard's head for 
the last eight years. He co-wrote the 
film, he's the director, cinematographer, 
lighting engineer, editor, set builder, 
musie director. "Why is George doing 
almost everything on his movie?" asks 
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er Rusty DeWees. "Because he doesn't 
i$ need any help. He can do it all!" 

Woodard and Gerianne Smart, who's 
:e also the film's producer (and the adver- 
to tising sales director for Yermont Life), 
wrote the screenplay, often brainstorm- 
ing in the barn as Woodard milked his 
-: herd. They'd jot down ideas on the paper 

i towels he uses to clean his cows 7 teats 
and tack up the notes on the walls of 
his milking parlor. Then Smart would 

le take the bits of paper home and type 

ii them up. 

it "When I heard George was making 
a movie, I just smiled," says Skoglund. 
n 'I lcnew if anyone could do it, George 
i could. He 7 s still got that childlike spirit 
5 that lets him try something without 
i worrying if it will worlc or fail. Most of 
e us have lost that." 

• 

On a blustery late fali day, eight ama- 
teur actors, all dressed in 1950s style 
i clothing, sit at a diner counter, a set 
: that Woodard has painstalcingly built in 
his barn ; s hayloft. The place may smell 
: like a cow barn, but with professional 
- lights, a boom milce and a camera, it 
surę loolcs like a real movie set. 

I As Henry reads his lines, Woodard 
gently corrects him, patiently telling 
him to "Turn your head a little morę to- 
i ward the camera" or "Fidget like you're 
in a hurry, Henry." 

Finally, after morę than a dozen talces 
and pausing for an airplane to stop 
1 buzzing overhead, Woodard gets the 
exact shot he needs. "Perfect!" he says 
, as the actors put on their overcoats and 
he rushes downstairs to checlc on a sick 
cow. 77 Just 80 morę scenes and we've got 
this cuss wrapped up." 


Robert Kiener lives in Stowe. He profiled 
cartoonist Ed Koren in our Winter 2004- 
2005 issue. Jeb Wallace-Brodeur is chief 
photographer for the Barre-Montpelier 
Times Argus. 


HOW TO GO 

George Woodard's film, The Summer 
of Walter Hacks, will be submitted 
to film festivals over the next several 
months. Information is available at 
www.pastureproductions.com. 


[f|P HflPp f° r a short vidco look at the 
lUn lwi U n L. making of The Summer of 
Walter Hacks, visit www.VermontLife.com. 


Smart Mouuer 


So why use a gas-powered mower 
on a smali lawn? Just mail the 
coupon to the right, visit us at: 

win/w. n e u to n m owe r s. c o m 

or cali us Toll-Free to receive a 

FREE Catalog and Video with 
complete details! 

neufcon 


TOLL-FREE 1-877-285-1749 


YES! Please rush my FREE Catalog and Video all about 
the amazing NEUTON Cordless Electric Mower, and 
details of your optional Trimmer/Edger Attachment. 

Name__ 

Address _ 

City_State_ZIP_ 


E-mail_ 


NEUTON Power Equipment Dept. 53655X 
127 Meigs Road, Vergennes, Vermont G5491 




Find a dealer near you. 
www.vermontcabinetry.com 

802-463-9930 

7668 Route 5, Westminster, VT 05158 


for Smali Lauuns! 


The NEUTON ' Cordless Electric Mower uses no gaś 
or oil, so it’s quiet, clean, and starts instantly — 
every time! It is lightweight, so it’s easy for 
anyone to use. So economical it costs just 
10<D to mow your lawn and never 
needs a tune-up. Its the only 
lawn mower that will also 
TRIM around trees and 
EDGE along your walk . , 1 

or driveway. , a j b 
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TRACTORS 

(Continued from page 51) 

Beaulieu waited for the judges to 
announce his distance over the loud- 
speaker: "A hundred and twenty-eight 
feet, seven inches." A satisfied look 
came over his face. He fondly patted 
the engine shroud of the Deere. It was 
a good puli. 

Beaulieu has been an avid tractor en- 
thusiast ever sińce his days growing up 
on a farm near the Canadian border. In 
fact, when he was 6, his father traded a 
team of draft horses for the Beaulieus' 
first John Deere General Purpose tractor. 
Jacąues loved the green machinę so much 
his father built a wooden box in front of 
the seat for him to sit on so he could push 
the hand clutch to help drive. 

Many years later, Jacąues and a farmer 
friend of his, Cleo Yandow, traveled 
across the Green Mountains to Chel¬ 
sea, where the Northeast Two-Cylinder 
Tractor Club was holding an antiąue 
tractor corn harvest. They admired the 
impressive collection of yintage John 
Deeres on display and working in the 
fields, and they found the camaraderie 
among the tractor owners infectious. 
They bought tickets for a tractor to be 
raffled off at the end of the day. To their 
surprise, Yandow's ticket won. Soon 
they were on their way bacie to Franklin 
County with a 1939 John Deere Model 
H in tow. 

Now that Yandow had an old tractor 
to worlc on, Beaulieu decided that he 
needed one too. Yandow lcnew a pair of 
elderly brothers who farmed up near the 
Quebec border and they owned a rare 
1935 John Deere "wide-front" Model B. 
Only 24 of these were built and only a 
few still existed. It turned out that the 
tractor hadn't run for many years, and 
the brothers had dismantled much of it, 
but after some discussion they decided 
to sell it. Beaulieu gathered the parts 
together and brought them home to his 
machinę shop in Swanton. 

Shortly after he began restoring the 
tractor, Beaulieu needed cardiac bypass 
surgery. He smiles: "My heart surgeon 
told me I had to enroll in the hospitaFs 
standard cardiac rehabilitation program, 
but I had a different idea of how I'd spend 
my rehab hours — out in my shop restor¬ 
ing the '35 Deere from the ground up." 
After a year of hard work, his heart and 
the John Deere were working just fine. 

In 1989 Beaulieu and Yandow founded 
the Trans-Border Antiąue Tractor Club, 
which has grown over the years into an 
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International membership of almost 80. 
Along with Beaulieu's six machines, the 
group sports morę than 100 preserved 
pieces of motorized and horse-drawn 
farm machinery. 

The club year starts with a spring 
plow day. Members take their yintage 
machines to a family farm in need and 
help out by plowing the fields using 
their antiąue eąuipment. During the 
summer they show their tractors in 
area parades and festivals. In fact, their 
linę of antiąue tractors chugging along 
Main Street is a tradition during the 
Vermont Dairy Days paradę each June 
in Enosburg Falls. To the chagrin of 
politicians marching in the paradę, 
many locals seem morę interested in 
the beautifully polished tractors than 
they are in the candidates. 

The Trans-Border Club meets regu- 
larly over potluck dinners. Donna Beau¬ 
lieu and the wives of other men in the 
group organize these dinners as well 
as tailgate feasts at their tractor pulls 
and other outdoor events. "The tractor 
guys can always count on us girls to do 
all the food," Donna says with a smile. 
"We love to go to the meetings and work 
the tractor pulls. And the truth is, if I 
want to see much of my husband during 
the summer months I have to go!" She 
shakes her head and laughs. 

A group similar to the Trans-Border 
Club started on the eastern side of the 
State in the summer of 1992. Warren 
Preston and his wife, Idella, were driv- 
ing home from Maine to their Randolph 
farm when they came upon a man at the 
side of the road cutting up an antiąue 
tractor with a torch. They pulled over 
thinking they might stop him from 
destroying the beautiful old machinę, 
but the tractor was too far gone. The Pre- 
stons were upset by what they had wit- 
nessed. When they arrived home, Idella 
told Warren he ought to do something to 
help save these old tractors before they 
were gone and forgotten. 

The next morning Warren placed an 
ad in the Herald of Randolph looking 
for anyone else interested in preserv- 
ing antiąue tractors. To his surprise, 
nearly 15 people responded. Some had 
old tractors stored in their barns, oth- 
ers had machines that had stood out in 
Vermont's harsh weather for decades, 
abandoned where they had last run, at 
the edge of a field or behind a barn. 

Eyentually the group incorporated 


as the nonprofit Vermont Agricultural 
Museum. The goal, as Warren puts it, l 
was "to claim history that's going by : 
too fast. To preserve classic eąuipment r 
and show how the entire plow-through- 
harvest cycle was done in the early r. 
1900s." They also dreamed of creating 
a place area collectors and other trać- v 
tor clubs could bring their machines 
to get them out of the elements and r 
restore them. 

"The poor old tractor we saw on the ' 
way home that day wan't worth savin'," i: 
Preston remembers, "but we found « L 
plenty morę in pretty decent shape that 
we could salvage right here 'ta home." $ 

The group started holding plow and [i 
field days at which they demonstrated a, 
the old tractors, planters and harvest- • 
ers. "If we don't preserve these simpler : 
machines from the early days of mecha- g 
nized farming," Preston says, "the next . 
generation'11 never understand how we : 
got to where we are today." 

Preston now has 15 tractors stored 
around his farm, five of which run. He 
loves the challenge of working on the : 
classic machines and finds driving them - 
keeps him morę in touch with the earth 
than the huge, computer-controlled, air- 
conditioned tractors he and his son use 
on their farm. "I like riding close to the 
ground on those old Steel bucket seats," ; 
he says. "Besides, the old machines are ♦ 
a lot simpler and morę fun to work on 
than these fancy new tractors." 

The pride of Preston's collection is a 
1924 steel-wheeled McCormick-Deering 
believed to have belonged to the great 
Vermont governor, farmer and legendary 
United States Senator George D. Aiken. 
Aiken grew up on a farm in Dummerston, 
where this tractor reputedly spent most 
of its working life. 

Over the past 10 years Preston's 
group has developed plans to build an 
agricultural museum in Randolph. The 
museum will be a large barnlike struc- 
ture that will display and demonstrate 
antiąue machines, serve as a restoration 
center and as an agricultural teaching 
center for area schoolchildren and tour- 
ists alike. 

Although the members of these 
groups are serious about their 
machines, they constantly kid each 
other about who has the best looking or 
most powerful tractor, often resulting 
in the green and yellow John Deeres 
competing against the red McCormick- 








Deerings and International Harvesters. 
It seems the green machines may have 
the edge, howeyer, perhaps because 
their company's founder, a talented 
blacksmith named John Deere, was a 
native Vermonter. 

Although the Vermont Agricultural 
Museum's members still must raise a 
lot morę money to complete their ambi- 
tious project, the group plans to break 
ground for its museum next summer. 
The work of Preston and Beaulieu's club 
and other Vermont tractor clubs has en- 
sured futurę generations will be able to 
experience firsthand the development of 
mechanized farming in northern New 
England. With the huge interest in an- 
tique tractors in America, as evidenced 
by reproductions of every yariety found 
in gift and toy shops across the country, 
it's nice to lcnow the real McCoys will 
still be out there plowing and harvest- 
ing for generations to come. 


Stephen Russell Payne, a St. Albans physi- 
cian, writes about another beloved piece of 
machineiy — an antiąue fire truck — on 
page 15 of this issue. Natalie Stultz lives 
in South Burlington. 

HOW TO GO 

Some Vermont antiąue tractor events: 

♦ June 11: Antiąue Tractor Puli. 
Franklin Country Field Days site, 
Route 78, Highgate. 

Info: (802) 868-4140. 

♦ July 22-23: Vermont Agricultural 
Museum Field Days, Tractor Puli, 
Tractor Games, Exhibits. Futurę 
museum site off Ridge Road, Ran- 
dolph Center, 9 a.m. 

Info: (802) 728-5274 or 276-9930. 

♦ August 5-6: Antiąue Tractor Puli 
a n d Dis pldyl Dem ons tra tion s . 
Franklin County Field Days site, 
Route 78, Highgate. 

Info: (802) 868-4140. 

♦ August 20: Antiąue Tractor Day. 
Billings Farm & Museum, 

Woodstock, (802) 457-2355, www. 
billingsfarm.org. Don't miss the 
tractor paradę at 1 p.m.! 

Clubs: 

♦ Trans-Border Antiąue Tractor Club: 

(802) 868-4140. 

♦ Vermont Agricultural Museum: 

(802) 276-9930, (802) 728-5274. 

♦ Northeast Two-Cylinder Club: 

(802) 685-4843, (603) 353-4130. 


HANDS GIVING Y0U 
ft R0UGH TIME? 



“Works wonders.” -Denver Post 
“Elsie’s beauty secret.” -Glamour 

It’s remarkable what big things are being reported about the stufF inside our 
little green can. Try some today. Your skin should be softer tomorrow. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 

P.O. BOX 145, DEPT. VL06, LYNDONVILLE, VT 05851/TEL. 802-62 6-36 1 O/W W W. B AG B A LM. COM 
WEST OF ROCKIES: SMITH SALES SERVICE, 16372 S. W. 72ND ST., PORTLAND, OR 97223 


PROFESSIONAL POWER 

DR® CHIPPER 

MAKES BRUSH PILES 
DISAPPEAR FAST! 


DEVOURS BRANCHES up to 41 /2" thick! 
TRANSFORMS HARD-TO- 


DISPOSE-OF MATERIALS -fallen 
limbs, storm damage, tops from felled trees into 
useful wood chip mulch! 

3 TO 4 TIMES FASTER than ordinary 
homeowner chipper/shredders which were 
designed for grinding up garden 
wastes — not heavy -- .. & 

chipping. ' 0 

UP TO 19 HP 

twin-cylinder engines 
with electric starting! fre£ ... 

SOLD FACTORY- sHl pP l N 
DIRECT No* 

at great savings! 

New for Tractor Owners! 


MADĘ 
IN USA 


Road-Towable, Top-Discharge, ei>en 
Tractor-Mounted models aisailable! 

Cali TOLL-FREE 

i -877-285-1749 





B' YES! Please rush complete FREE DETAILS of the Professional- 
Power DR* CHIPPER, including prices and specifications of 
features and options, and Seasonal Savings now in effect. 


City_ 


E-mail. 

DR 


Ne w 3-Point Hitch, Tractor- 
Mounted models also auailable! 


POWER EQUIPMENT, Dept. 53654X 
127 Meigs Road, Vergennes, VT 05491 
www.DRchipper.com 

■I 
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2007 Calendars 


YermontLife 


2007 Vermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This pocket-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of Vermont’s 
spectacular seasons. 


2007 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10 '/ 2 , wirebound, 
with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC0701 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 


2007 Vermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5 5 /s x 8 l A, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. 

CEB0702 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 


dave pz.yu... 

when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $25.95 CCC0745 


CPC0703 $6.95 (Two or morę: $6.50 ea.) 



The Sabra Field 2007 Calendar 

Since we introduced this calendar two years ago, its 
popularity has grown in leaps and bounds. Dont 
miss out! Order early to receive this stunning new 
collection of 12 images by one of Vermont’s most 
popular artists. 10 x 10 opening to 10 x 20. 

CSF0706 $14.95 


Vermont Seasons Calendar 2007 
with Weather Notes 



*>00“! \ t‘ nnoa ! 


Vermont Life s largest fomnat wali calendar! 

This calendar sold out last year before the holidays 
were over, so be surę to order early to reserve yours! 
Each month features a beautiful photo, fascinating 
Vermont weather facts, lorę and statistics, plus 
room to write your own notes. 

13 x 1 OM, opening to 13 x 21. 

CSE0705 $12.95 (Two or morę: $11.95ea.) 



yermont 

Alias & Gazetlecr 


Vermont Atlas & Gazetteer 
Eleventh Editioti 
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You can rely on this Atlas &C Gazetteer 
to provide the most complete, up-to- a 
datę maps of Vermont. In addition to 
topographic maps with unbeatable detail 
there is gazetteer information that will 
help you plan activities such as camping, ; 
canoeing, scenie drives, museum and 
historie site visits and much morę. 
Street maps for 50 cities and towns. ^ 
72 pp. 11 x 15 '/ 2 , paperback. 

BDLM534 $19.95 


ORDER TOLL FREE: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 0626 • 8AM-4:30PMET 
ON-LINĘ: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com • 24Hours a day! 
BY MAIL: Yermont Life, 6 Baldwin St., MontpeUer, VT05602 
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HILDENE 

(Continued from page 43) 


one bloody afternoon the previous year. 
One critic later characterized the young 
Lincoln^ war record as "despicable." 

That may have been unduly harsh, 
but Lincoln^ service was short and 
minimally onerous. At the reąuest of 
the president, General Grant appointed 
him to his personal Staff as a captain 
early in 1865. Young Lincoln reported 

I for duty on February 22 and Lee surren- 
dered on April 9. He apparently spent 
most of his time escorting dignitaries 
around Grant's headąuarters. 

This didn't prevent him from serving 
credibly as secretary of war under presi- 
dents Garfield and Arthur. He also was 
Benjamin Harrison's minister to Eng- 
land and madę a fortunę first as a lawyer 
for and then as president of the Pullman 
Pałace Car Company, one of the largest 
manufacturers of raił cars in the world. 
When he died he left an estate valued at 

I $3 million, which would be morę than 
$30 million today. Although he never 
moved out of the shadow of his father, 
he could claim, as biographer John Goff 
argues, to be "a man in his own right." 
Along with success, there was consid- 
erable sorrow and a certain amount 
of angst. His Brothers died young, his 
father was murdered and his mother 
went mad. His only son died at 17, and 
one of his two daughters — to his great 
embarrassment — eloped and secretly 
married a handsome young man who 
intended to play professional baseball 
I at a time when playing baseball wasn't 
I considered entirely respectable. 

He began visiting Manchester again 
I because his Chicago law partner, Ben- 
I nington native Edward Swift Isham, had 
I a summer home at what is now the Inn 
I at Ormsby Hill. Eventually Hildene be- 
I came not just a vacation place hut also a 
I refuge from the spotlight that he never 
I enjoyed. Although most of the large 
I homes in Manchester were occupied 
I for just eight or 10 weeks a year, the 
I Lincolns arrived by private raił car early 
I each spring and stayed until autumn. 

I Lincoln ran the Pullman Company 
1 from his Hildene office for six months at 
I a time, playing golf almost every day (he 
I was president of the Ekwanok Country 
I Club for 21 years) but seldom doing any 
socializing or entertaining. 

The house is important in its own 
right, a well-preserved piece of Amer- 
icana that shows how 19th century 
captains of industry lived. But Bon- 


gartz and his directors believe that it's 
the educational and cultural activi- 
ties and special events — particularly 
the income from weddings — that are 
needed to pay the bills. That's the rea- 
son for the rapid expansion of Hildene's 
education and summer day camps pro- 
grams, which Bongartz recruited Dianę 
Newton, who had previously worked 
for Bonnyvale Environmental Educa¬ 
tion Center in Brattleboro and the Ver- 
mont Institue of Natural Science, to 
run. Four years ago, there were just 
two camps. Now there are closer to a 
dozen, most of them focused on natural 
history, art and agriculture and mak- 
ing use of Hildene's meadows, ponds, 
wetlands and smali farm. 

There's also a serious effort now to tie 
Hildene to the Manchester community. 
It freąuently offers its facilities to local 
non-profit groups free of charge for their 
fundraisers. Many of the lectures it spon- 
sors are held at Burr & Burton and the 
Northshire Bookstore. The kitchen gar¬ 
den donates about 400 pounds of fresh 
produce annually to the Manchester 
Food Shelf to help feed needy families. 
The Burr & Burton astronomy club uses 
the observatory to study the stars. 

The man who built Hildene was po- 
litically conservative, financially fru- 
gal (some of the chairs in his Hildene 
office in fact are Pullman car chairs 
that he'd recycled), and very concerned 
about protecting the family image. The 
last Lincoln to live there, Peggy Beck- 
with, was an independent woman and 
something of a free spirit, well-liked in 
the village, who flew airplanes, hated 
dressing up and kept pet raccoons in 
the house. The Hildene of the futurę 
probably will reflect the personalities 
of both, with a focus on historie pres- 
ervation and Lincoln scholarship that 
Robert would have approyed of and 
an eclectic program of fairs, festivals 
and concerts that Peggy would have 
applauded. 

'"We have to keep it fresh,says Bongartz. 
"We can't expect people to keep coming 
back just to see the same thing." ^ 

Tony Mcirro and Kevin Bubński last teanied I 
up in out Spring 2006 issue to cover anoth- 
er Manchester icon, the Orvis Company. 

[fin ynnr TohearthetonesofHildene's 
rUll mUlIL. 1,000-pipe Aeolian organ, visit 

www.VermontLife.com. 


GARDENS 

(Continued from page 59) 

neighborhoods for gardens. "Naturę is 
intrinsic in our lives," says Rob Hoover, 
a landscape architect from Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, who designed the new 
garden for people with memory loss at 
the Converse Home on lower Church 
Street. "Naturę is not something that we 
add on like an amenity. It's where we get 
our life source from." 

When the Conyerse Home planned its 
new wing for residents with Alzheim¬ 
er^, executive director Anita Chaisty 
explains, they wanted to provide un- 
limited, secure daytime access to the 
outdoors. "We knew we needed a place 
for follcs to get outside," she says. In 
addition to the therapeutic value of 
fresh air, "There are a lot of issues with 
anxiety and often they need to walk to 
decrease the anxiety." 

The garden was completed late last 
summer and by early fali was already a 
favorite. Despite the plot's tight urban 
ąuarters, it includes raised beds for 
accessible gardening, a lilac garden for 
remembrance therapy, roomy looping 
paths, a fountain and multiple bird 
feeders. Original stone foundations 
below the stockade fence soften the 
necessary high walls. Colored con- 
crete paths and flush walkway edges 
prevent tripping and the two sides of 
the garden are asymmetrical to avoid 
confusion. 

"Fye always had a garden. I think it 
looks real nice," said resident Josephine 
Clemmer, sitting outside on a balmy 
September afternoon. Deb Clemmer, 
her daughter, said she hopes it reminds 
her mother of the gardens she always 
tended so carefully. "When I take fam¬ 
ily over, she gives them a tour of the 
place and she includes the garden. She 
always remembers it." ^ 

Resources 

Friends of Burlington Gardens, www. 
burlingtongardens.org, (802) 658-5733. 

For information on community gar¬ 
den plots or summer programs, con- 
tact Burlington Parks and Recreation: 
www.enjoyburlington.com or (802) 863- 
0420. 

National Gardening Association, 

www.garden.org, (802) 863-5251. 


Melissa Pasanen co-wrote our Vermont 
Heroes feature in the Spring 2005 issue. 
She lives in South Burlington as does pho- 
tographer Natalie Stultz. 
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BristoPs Fourth of July 

A Smali Town Celebrates in a Big Way 


By Eleanor Bard 
Photographed by 
COREY HENDRICKSON 




B ristoi/s July Fourth celebra- 
tion has a lot going for it: the 
fireworks, the Class A creemes 
at the Village Creeme Stand and the 
paradę — perhaps the longest run- 
ning paradę in Vermont, complete 
with Scouts, National Guard units 
and Canadian marching bands. As if 
these attractions aren't enough, there 


are the gazeboed town green, the local 
band, the crafts and the food. Oh, and 
the legendary outhouse races. 

The July Fourth celebration is the 
largest event of BristoFs year. Town 
Clerk and Treasurer Penny Sherwood 
says that about 4,000 people live in 
town and about 5,000 attend the cel¬ 
ebration. Legend has it that it's also 


among the oldest continuously held 
events in Vermont. Though no one 
could verify exactly how long BristoFs 
celebration has been going on, Earl Bes- 
sette, a descendent of Addison County 
residents who were around when Bristol 
was chartered, has documentation that 
on July 4, 1859, morę than 80 horses and 
morę than 180 people passed through 
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| the toll booth that led into Bristol from 
I parts west. 

Last year on Sunday, July 3, there 
I were Hreworks, musie (a blues band 
i called Deep Freyd) and activities at 
I the Bristol reereation fields (mostly 
I kids on bikes or skateboards). At 7:30 
I a.m., Monday, the Fourth, there was 
\ a 5-kilometer foot race, which wound 
I through the streets and finished on 
i the lawn of Bristol Health and Fitness, 
I where a giant bowl of freshly cut water- 
{ melon awaited. The infamous outhouse 
I races started at 9 a.m., the paradę at 
| 10:30 a.m. and after that the green was 
I packed with husy vendors and morę 
I blues musie. 

There was all the standard fair farę: 
i sausages, fried dough, cotton candy and 
I candy apples. Pies were sold to benefit 
i the Bristol Federated Church. There 
were wooden cows and cookie jars, used 
boolcs and jewelry, local art and morę 
from a wide variety of other vendors. 

The main event of the afternoon was 
I the musie. The Unknown Blues Band, 
I one of Vermont's State treasures, played 
| on the green under a picturesąue ga- 
I zebo that, every summer Wednesday, is 
i the stage for BristoPs local treasure, the 
i Bristol Band, which plays marches and 
I show tunes. Tammy Fletcher sang with 
I the Unknown Blues Band in its tribute 
I to one of its own fallen soldiers, the 
I recently deceased Big foe Burrell. 

Adults sat in lawn chairs or on the 
I grass around the gazebo, breathing the 


scents of ketchup and fried dough as 
their children climbed and jumped in 
the huge blow-up jungle gym next to 
the tent where the Fourth of July Com- 
mittee was raffling off a canoe. The 
sun was hot. Winter was a hundred 
years away. 

The theme of the 2005 paradę was 
cartoon characters. The floats and the 
individuals were judged and the winners 
received cash prizes. Aside from the 
cartoon character entries were walkers 
and riders engaged in a peaceable social 
dialogue: Between the camouflage and 
bright red of service vehicles marched 
the Coalition for Peace, a group of about 
25 people dressed all in white, walk- 
ing and holding peace flags. There was 
also a float upon which a troupe of 
talented, dreadlocked, batik-clad and 
white-skinned dancers performed a tra- 
ditional West African dance. But the 
shiny emblems of public service domi- 
nated the event: Off-duty fire trucks, 
Humvees and ambulances from within 
a 50-mile radius attended. 

The annual event that unifies the 
town's constituents by virtue of sheer 
silliness is the outhouse race. There 
are pages of rules for eąuipping and 
racing the outhouses, but the gist of 
the event is that there are 16 outhouse 
frames owned by the Rotary Club that 
teams — sponsored by area businesses 
and families — decorate. The teams, a 
rider and two pusher/pullers, race their 
decorated outhouses in four heats. Each 



HOW TO GO 

For Information on this year's event: 
(802) 453-2486, www.bristol4th.org. 


team in a heat is assigned a color, and 
spectators buy $1 tickets of correspond- 
ing colors to bet on the teams of their 
choice. After the winner of each heat 
crosses the toilet-paper finish linę, the 
tickets of the winning color are put into 
a hat and a winner is drawn to receive 
$25. Winner of the finał heat's raffle 
receives $75. 

As prizes for winning each heat and 
for best decorations, teams receive 
trophies with little brass outhouses 
mounted on them, and there's a big 
trophy for the overall winner. 

The outhouse races started in 1979. 
Bristol residents Larry Gile and Bill 
Paine conceived the idea at a New Year's 
party. In their vision, the outhouse races 
would be "for laughs, to see if we could 
talk anyone into it." Gile smiled at the 
recollection. "Who knew?" 

Over the years the race has become 
a fundamental part of the celebration 
and developed its own traditions and 
rivalries and a reputation for inadver- 
tant mayhem. 

"People come to see the outhouse races 
for the same reason they watch NAS- 
CAR," said race coordinator Ted Lylis, 
"for the accidents." Though the course 
has been straightened, people like the el¬ 
ement of danger. Sometimes spectators 
get in front of the outhouses and play 
chicken with them. Though there was 
no chicken played at last year's races, 



The Bristol Fourth ofjuly celebration covers a lot of ground, from the big 
paradę and the summerfood to the hotli / contested outhouse races. Above, 
Miss Yerinont National Teenager Alexandra Larrozu waves during the paradę. 
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'DiscoYer Oowritown Bristol 



Green Mountain 


Shoe & Apparel 

20 Main Street 
Middlebury,VT 

802 - 388-4399 

1 Main Street 
Bristol, VT 

802 - 453-6337 


We carry: 

Keene 

New Balance 

Saucony 

Asics 

Merrell 

Naot 

Teva 

Carhartt & 
Woolrich 
shirts, pants 
& jackets 

plus much morę! 


Area Lodging and BSBs 

Crystal Pałace Victorian B&B 

888 - 674-4131 

www.CrystalPalaceBB.com 

Inn at Baldwin Creek & 

Mary’s Restaurant 

888 - 424-2432 

www.InnatBaldwinCreek.com 

Russell Young Farm B&B 

877 - 896-7026 

www.RussellYoungFarm.com 

Quittners Stark View Lodge 

877 - 237-3171 

www.starkviewlodge.com 


Experience our literary oasis, 
a quiet, friendly place to discover 
your next favorite book... 

plus, so much morę... 

New & used books for all ages, 
cards & stationery, educational toys, 
mapie products, maps & guide books, 
friendly, knowledgeable Staff 

Deerleap Books 

25 Main St., Bristol 
453.5684/800.653.0872 
www.deerleap.com 

Proud to be independent, community-based a locally-owned! 



Almost Home Market 

A countiy storę for the 2lst centuiy 
802.453.5775 • wvw.almosthomemarket.net 

Art on Main 

Fanciful. Practical. Elegant & Fun 
802.453.4032 • www.artonmain.net 

Bristol Financial Services 

Your financial security is our business 
802.453.4391 

Conner & Buck 

Design Build Contractors 
802.453.2756 


Greetings! 

A place of interesting stuff 
802.453.3002 

Vermont HoneyLights 

Beeswax candles & trendy vintagc furnishings 
800.322.2660 • www.vermonthoneylights.com 

Village Creeme Stand 

Celebrating 2Syears 
802.453.4670 

Wallace Realty 

Real estate with a sense of humor 
802.453.4670 • www.wallacere.com 


THOMAS JEFFERSON WAS KNOWN TO^EEP 

PETTRES. 

Celebrate this coming Independence Day with a stroił through our three acres of 
maturę display gardens. We've also got a great selection of plants and garden accessories. 
They may not be cute and furry, but at least they won't bark at the fireworks. 

jM 

\ ROCKY DALE Ci A R DEN S jśA 

806 Rockydale Rond Bristol, Ycrmont www.iockyJalegnrdens.com 802 451 2782 



ecks SźfWey c3?^ntiques 


Fine Furniture, Porcelain, Glass, 
Books, Tools, Tribal Textiles, & Morę 

27 Main Street, Bristol, Vermont 05443 
(802) 453-5466 


/^2Vm71IN 



•Organie, 
.Local & 
.Natural 


OPEN 9-7 DAILY 453-8538 
25 MOUNTAIN VIEW ST, 
BRISTOL 



JVIid Vermont for all Seasons www.MidVermont.com *> 800-SEE-VERMONT 
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Oil Painter 

Landscapes, Portraits, and Giclee Prints 
Studios in Burlington and Kirby, Vermont 

802*535*9877 

www.meryllebowitz.com 


Through the Sweet William 2005 


LANDMARKS 


there were features in the road — ruts 
and dips — that favored, say, the third 
team in the lineup over the second. And 
when, in the second heat, the Village 
Creeme Stand outhouse started to list 
and careen to the right, it was difficult 
not to hope for a crash. 

For 13 years, contestants were ex- 
pected to build their own outhouses. 
As interest waned, Lylis had 16 iden- 
tical frames built so that all people 
would have to do is decorate them. 
Though interest, luckily, waxed again, 
aside from generał shape and size, the 
structures that are raced now don't 
bear much resemblance to real out¬ 
houses. And in 2005, the decorations 
were perhaps less creative than those 
of yore, but they were entertaining, 
and their ties to local businesses and 
groups gave the gamblers and specta- 
tors reason to root. 

There was an outhouse decorated 
with peace signs and the phrase "mm ... 
sticlcy buns" from the Bristol Bakery. 
There was a ... was it a bridal hut? No. 
Was it mosąuito netting? No. On close 
inspection, baseballs and the Red Sox 
logo were visible inside the netting. Ah. 
It was a shrine to the Red Sox. 

From beginning to end, the July 
Fourth celebration is a rite of solidarity 
for Addison County. The community 
pitches in to keep the festivities alive. 
Stuart MacFarland, the Bristol Fourth 
Committee treasurer for 19 years, orga- 
nized glow-stick sales at the fireworks. 
Ted Lylis is in charge of the chicken 
barbecue and the canoe raffle to offset 
costs. The American Legion and pri- 
vate donors fund the fireworks. And the 
Rotary Club, which runs the outhouse 
races, gives two $1,000 scholarships 
supported by outhouses bets. Commu¬ 
nity partisans use the event as a forum 
to draw attention to opposing politi- 
cal views, but the proponents of said 
views march peacefully in the same 
paradę. And although Sherwood, Lylis 
and MacFarland each said that seeing 
the children laughing or celebrating 
freedom was what they liked best about 
the celebration, I like watching the 
adults play. ^ 


Eleanor Bard knows the Bristol area from 
time spent at Ripton’s Bread Loaf School 
of English. Corey Hendrickson lives in 
Waitsfield. 


VERMONT VERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 

Custom Reproduction 18th and 19th Century Vermont Homes 

www.vermontvernaculardesigns.com ♦ Cali 802.456.7020 or Toll-Free: 800.639.1796 


LANDSCAPES 

Design* Process• Stoneworks 


Landgrove, Vermont 
802-824-5423 


The Vermont Pack Boat 




www.adirondack^uide-boat. 
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SUMMER HIGHLIGHTS 


Calendar of Su 





June 1-4: Strolling of the Heifers Paradę & Festiwal, 
Brattleboro. Where else can you see 100 flower-bedecked 
bovine beauties parading through town? You won't want 
to miss the other events either: Dairy Princess pageant, 
bodacious bovine błock party, farmers' market, dairy fest & 
marketplace, best chefs pavilion, musie, dancing and area 
« farm tours. Paradę, 10 a.m., June 3. 257-1646, 

1 www.strollingoftheheifers.com. 

c 
o 

" June 2-11: The Burlington 
Discower Jazz Festiwal. 

The joint is jumpin'! Jazz musicians from around 
Vermont and the world play in venues around 
the city. This year's lineup includes jazz legends 
Ahmad Jamal, Maceo Parker, Dianne Reeves and 
the Spanish Harlem Orchestra among others. 

863-7992, www.discoverjazz.com. 


June 24-25: Uermont History Expo, 

Tunbridge WorlcTs Fair Grounds. Fun for folks of 
all ages, the expo is jam-packed with exhibits from 
150 Vermont historical societies and museums, 
genealogical resources, hands-on history and craft demos, archaeology, living 
history encampments from the Revolutionary, CiviI and Korean wars, food 

vendors, a paradę and morę. You might want to save 
both days for this event! 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Paradę, Sat., 1 p.m.; Sat., half-price 
admission for visitors in period dress. 
479-8500, www.vermonthistory.org. 

June 24-0ct. 31: Simple Beauty: 
Paintings by Georgia 0'Keeffe, 
Shelburne Museum. The first Georgia 
0'Keeffe exhibit in Vermont includes 25 
landscapes of the American Southwest, 
close-ups of flowers, still lifes, and city 
and farm scenes. While you're there, 
check out the other new exhibits at this 
fascinating museum. 

See Through the Season 
listings. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

daily; www.shelburnemuseum.org. Admission is half-price in 
2006 for Vermont residents. 

July 16: Crown Point Road Hikes. How did they do that? 

Hike a section of Vermont's oldest road while you imagine 
what it was like to build a route through the 18th century 
wilderness. Built during the French and Indian Wars, the 
Crown Point Road runs from Charlestown, NH, to Crown Point, NY. You can 
still see original bridges, stone abutments, campsites and abandoned cellar 
holes. July 16: Russellville area hike. Meet at the Shrewsbury Center Meeting 
House, 1:30 p.m. Aug. 12: Lakę Amherst area, meet at Tyson Church, Plymouth, 
10:30 a.m. 773-6819, www.crown-point-road.org. 






m V 


June 

2 : 

Night of Italian Opera. Professional opera 
singers perform songs from 20 operas, 8 p.m.; 
silent auction, 7 p.m. Tuttle Hall, College of St. 
Joseph, Rutland. 773-5900. 

2-4: 

Vt. Balloon & Musie Fest. Concerts, balloon 
rides, carnival rides. Champlain Valley Expo, 
Essex Jct. 878-5545. 

7: 

The Neolithic World of Stone. Discussion on 
neolithic monuments in Europę. 10 a.m. Ilsley 
Library, Middlebury. 388-4581. 

8 - 11 : 

Roots on the River Musie Festival. Alternative 
country & folk musie: Fred Eaglesmith & others. 
Bellows Falls. 463-3669. 


Fairs & Field Days 

A day at the fair can feel like the es- 
sence of summer. Here's a sampling: 

June 1-4: Vt. Dairy Festival, Enos- 
burg Falls. 933-2513. 

July 7-9: Washington County Fair & 
Field Days, E. Montpelier. 279-6567. 
July 13-16: Connecticut Valley Fair, 
Bradford. 222-5750. 

July 21-23: Lamoille County Field 
Days, Johnson. 635-7113. 

July 22-23: Windsor County Agri- 
cultural Fair, Springfield. 484-5027. 
July 29: Pownal Valley Fair. 823- 
5683. 

Aug. 4-6: Franklin County Field 
Days, Highgate. 868-2247. 

Aug. 8-12: Addison County Fair & 
Field Days, New Haven. 545-2557. 
Aug. 16-20: Orleans County Fair, 
Barton. 525-3555. 

Aug. 23-27: Caledonia County Fair, 
Lyndonville. 626-5917. 

Aug. 24-27: Deerfield Valley Farm- 
ers' Day Exhibition, Wilmington. 
464-6572. 

Aug. 25-27: Bondville Fair. 
297-1275. 

Aug. 26-Sept. 4: Champlain Valley 
Expo, Essex Jct. 878-5545. 

For morę information: www.vermont 
agriculture.com/fairs.htm. 
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er Events 


By Lise Markus and K. LaRoe 


8-July 21: 

Michael Oatman. Model Citizens: A Miniaturę 
Epic. Rockingham Arts & Museum Project, 
Bellows Falls. 463-3252. 

10 : 

Family Day at Knight Point State Park. Kitę 
I flying, picnics and musie. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. North 
Hero. 796-3254. 

11 : 

The Tour de Cure. Bicycle tour to raise money 
for diabetes research & education. 10-k & 25-k 
check-in, 9 a.m.; 50-k check-in, 8 a.m.; 100-k 
check-in, 7:30 a.m. Dorset Park, S. Burlington. 
654-7716. 

17: 

Fairlee Library Book Sale. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 
333-4716. 

17-18: 

Newport Express. Chartered vintage Vermont 
Railroad passenger train trip from St. Johnsbury 
to Newport. (617) 361-4445. 

17-19: 

Lakę Champlain International Fathers Day 
Fishing Derby. Sat., midnight-Mon., 6 p.m. 
879-3466. 

17-24: 

American Society of Dowsers Convention. 

Classes; water, map & treasure dowsing. 9 a.m- 
5 p.m. Lyndonville State College. 684-3417. 

23-25. 

Stowe Garden Fest. Workshops, tours, tea. 

9 a.m.-5 p.m. Locations throughout Stowe. 

(800) 247-8693. 

24: 

rhe Garden Conservancy’s Lakę Champlain 
Region Open Day. Visit four private gardens 
in Charlotte, Ferrisburgh & Hinesburg. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., rain or shine. (888) 842-2442. 

Old Fashioned Strawberry Fest. Strawberry 
shorteake & ice cream sundaes with Vt. berries. 
1-4 p.m. United Church of Northfield. 229- 
4351. Old-Fashioned Strawberry Supper. 

Ham, baked beans, strawberry shorteake. 5-7 
p.m. Evening Star Grange, Dummerston Ctr. 
254-9158. 

25: 

Just Jazz Concert. Larry McCrorey and friends. 

3 p.m. Camp Ingalls, No. Hero. 372-4677. 

Times Argus Chamber Golf Challenge. Open 
to all golfers. Prizes, food. 1:30 p.m. Sugarbush 
Golf Club, Warren. 496-3409. 

29-July 2: 

Vt. Quilt Fest. Workshops, vendors, special 
exhibits, lectures, quilt contest. Champlain 
Valley Expo, EssexJct. & St. Michaels College, 
Colchester. 485-7092. 


i 


Notę: All dates are inclusiin /or 

all telephones is 802. Because the listings were 
cumpiled last spring, there may be changes in times 
or dates; cali organizers to confirm. Travel info: 

I 800 \ ERM( )NT. I Ipdated calendarat www. 
VermontVacation.com. 


SUMMER HIGHLIGHTS 


July 16~Aug. € Uermont Mozart Festiwal: The 250th Birthday Bash. 

MozarTs musie dazzles us in any era. Listen to Mozart at some of Vermont's 
most stunning locations, indoors or out. Cali for the program and times. 
862-7352, www.vtmozart.com. SeeThrough the Season listings for morę 
classical musie. 



July 16, 22, 29; Aug. 4, 
5: Shelburne Farms. 
July 18: St. MichaeTs 
College Recital Hall, 
Colchester. 

July 20: Round Church, 
Richmond. 

July 21: Basin Harbor. 
July 23, 30; Aug. 6: 
Trapp Family Lodge, 
Stowe. 


•July 25: UVM Recital 
Hall, Burlington. 

• July 27: Inn at Essex. 

• July 28: Knight Point, 
No. Hero. 

• Aug. 1: Grand Isle Lakę 
House. 

• Aug. 3: Elley-Long 
Musie Center, 
Colchester. 


Aug. 4-27: Uermont Festiwal of the Arts, Mad Riwer Ualley. The Mad 

River Valley hosts this celebration of morę than 100 arts events including art 
exhibits and workshops, open studios, demos, lectures, musie, culinary events 
and workshops, theater, film, dance, winę tasting, 
rug hooking, and children's events. Palettes from 
the Palettes of Vermont project will be displayed at 
locations throughout the festival. 

496-6682, www.vermontartfest.com. 

Aug. 5-Oct. 15 Cowered Bridges: Spanning 
the American Landscape, Montshire Museum, 

Norwich. Covered bridges are aVermont icon and 
a romantic symbol of our bucolic past, but they are 
also engineering marvels. Learn morę in this exhibit 
from the Smithsonian Institution, which includes photos, architectural and 
engineering drawings and bridge artifaets. Be surę to explore the rest of this 
engaging museurrTs exhibits, science park and trails. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 649-2200, 
www.montshire.org. 



Au« Stephen Huneck Gallery's Summer 

Dog Party. CaIling all party animals! Stephen 
Huneck's dog parties celebrate canines and the 
humans who love them.Treats for all! Sat., 1-4 
p.m., musie and hors d'oeuvres for dogs and 
people, Stephen Huneck Gallery, Woodstock. Sun., 
1-4 p.m., contests, swimming (for dogs) and a BBQ 
(for everyone), Dog Mountain, St. Johnsbury. (800) 
449-2580, www.dogmt.com. 

Harpoon Point to Point. Join this bicy¬ 
cle tour to help the Vermont Foodbank raise funds 
to end hunger. Choose a 110-, 50- or 25-mile route, then party at the finish linę in 
Burlington with musie, food and Harpoon beer and soda. Start time for the 110- 
mile course, 7 a.m., Harpoon Brewery, Windsor. 

(888) HARPOON, www.harpoonbrewery.com. 
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MAP LOCATION 
OF ADVERTISERS 

1 Johnson/Jeffersonville 

2 Burlington 

3 Essex 

4 Waterbury/Stowe 

5 Cabot 

6 St. Johnsbury 

7 Shelburne/Charlotte 

8 Vergennes/Ferrisburgh 

9 Middlebury/Bristol 

10 Barre/Montpelier 

11 Norwich/White River 

12 Rutland/Killington/Proctor 

13 Woodstock/Ouechee 

14 Ascutney/Windsor 

15 Ludlow/Weston/Andover 

16 North Springfield 

17 BellowsFalls 

18 Manchester 

19 Putney 

20 Marlboro/Wilmington 

21 Bennington 

22 Lakę Champlain Islands 

23 Brattleboro 



Ov€R 400 8usin€ss€s Offcring: 

S-HOPPING, DINING, SEPYICES, 
TPEATPE, ENTEPTAINMENT, 
EYENTS k MOREI 


Map 12 



Montshire 

Museum of Science 


"One of the finest 
assemblages of hands-on 
exhibits ever gathered in 
one place." (-NY Times) 

• no acres of naturę trails 

• Live animals & aąuaria 

• Open 7 days a week ; 10-5 


Norwich, Vermont 

www.montshire.org 

802-649-2200 


Map 11 
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^ Woodstock,Vermont ** 

Working Daii^y Farm 
Farm Life Exhibits 
1890 Farmhouse 
Programs & Activities 

May — October 
Nov. 8l Dec. Weekends 



Map 13 



Map 8 


. ^ * 


e History 
/entures v 


Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum 
802-475-2022 www.lcmm.org 
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July 

1: 

Burklyn Arts Craft Fair. Morę than 60 juried 
Vt. artists. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Bandstand Park, 
Lyndonville. 626-6210. 

4: 

For Independence Day celebrations, check local 
listings. 

6 : 

Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6 & 7 p.m. St. Michaels 
Parish Hall, Greensboro Bend. 

6 - 8 : 

Shakespeare in the Park. Twelfth Night. 
Outdoor presentation by Vt. Shakespeare Co. 

2 & 6:30 p.m. Knight Point State Park, 

No. Hero. 796-4518. 

6- Aug. 15: 

Stowe Free Library Giant Book Sale. Daily, 

9 a.m.-dusk. 253-6145. 

7- 8: 

Norwich Lions Club Fair. Rides, crafts, food, 
rummage sale. Fri., 5-10 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m- 
11 p.m. 333-4384. 

7- 9: 

Windsor Heritage Days. Paradę, cavalcade of 
horses, horse & carriage paradę, musie, dance, 
re-enactors, crafts, childrens games. 10 a.m- 
5 p.m. Windsor. 674-5910. Kaleidoscope Fest. 
Hundreds of kaleidoscopes, demos, classes. Fri., 
5-7 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.-7 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.- 

4 p.m. Stowe Craft Interior Design Center. 
253-7677. GRACE. Dance/theater for the entire 
family by Carol LangstafFs Flock Dance Troupe. 
6:30 p.m. Star Mt. Amphitheater, Sharon. 
765-4454. 

8 : 

Island Arts Fundraising House Tour. Tour 
No. Hero homes & gardens. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
372-5049. Sheldon Óld Home Paradę. Paradę, 
chicken BBQ, musie, family activities. 11 a.m. 
Sheldon Village. 933-4083. 

8- 9. 

Ali My Relations Intertribal Pow-Wow. Native 
American gathering open to the public. 10 a.m- 

5 p.m. Bolron Valley Resort. 479-0594. RAVE 
Car Show & Flea Market. Morę than 400 
vehicles. Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Vt. State Fairgrounds, Rutland. 265-8026. 

13: 

Storybook Kids Paradę: Children delve into 
books and emerge as their favorite literary 
character. 1 p.m. 2 Church St., Burlington. 
863-1648. GRACE. Dance/theater for the entire 
family by Carol LangstafFs Flock Dance Troupe. 

7 p.m. Hildcne, Manchester. 765-4454. 

14-16: 

Vt. Cluster AKC Dog Show. 1,000 dogs 
competing in confirmation and obedience. 

8 a.m.-4 p.m. Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 
879-7222. 

15: 

Variety Day Fair. 50 vendors, food, silent 
auction, games for young & old. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

On the green, Wells. 645-0216. 2006 Ferrari 
Street Fest. KingSt. Youth Ctr. presents 
Ferraris along Church St., Burlington. Paradę, 
11:45 a .m.; display, noon-4 p.m. 863-1648. 

Night & Day: The Musie of Cole Porter, 

George Gershwin and Jerome Kern. Michacl 
Arnowitt, piano, Allison Mann, vocals, with 
jazz quartet. 7:30 p.m. Haskell Opera House, 
Dcrby Litu . 873-3022. Stowe Street Arts Fest. 



Only at 6 C H 0. 


(^) The blockbuster 
exhibit, Grossology: 
The (Impolite) Science 
of the Humań Body. 
May 27-September 4. 


(§|) Face-to-face 
encounters with 
60 species of 
fish, amphibians, 
irwertebrates, 
and reptiles. 


(H) Over 100 hands-on 
experiences, including 
the Beluga Whale Dig! 


<§>ecH0 

LEAHY CENTER 

FOR LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 


LAKĘ AQU ARIUM 
AND SCIENCE CENTER 

BURLINGTON WATERFRONT 
ECHOVERMONT.ORG 
TOLL FREE 1 -877-ECHOFUN 


■ 


For Morę Information About Regional Attractions Please Visit: 
Lakę Champlain Regional Chamber of Commerce at vermont.org 
Yermont Attractions Association at vtattractions.org 


Map 2 



years 

^ young 


funny 


sexy 


irreverent 

^electrifying 


^mesmerizing 

timeless 

\ ' 

i 

The 2006 season begins June 14! 
See our Schedule in Calendar of Events. 


SfoH&ę fofcf aę only A/W Thc-afrc- oan 


WestonPlayhouse.org 802.824.5288 

VERM0NT'S AWARD-WINNING THEATRE 


Map 15 



Good for the whole family 1 


VermontTeddyBear.com 
ROUTE 7, SHELBURNE VT 
800.829.BEAR 


VTLSU65 expires 12/31/06 


Bring in this ad for a 

! FREE TOUR! 


Map 7 
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RELAX 


on our shores! 



St. Anne’s Shrine, Isle LaMotte 

May 1 - October 15 

VT Dairy Festival, Enosburg Falls 

June 1-4 

• Snów Farm Vineyard, South Hero 
Musie in the Vineyard Series 

June - September 

• Bay Day, St. Albans 

July 4 

• July 4th Paradę, South Hero 

July 4 

• VT Shakespeare Festiwal, North Hero 

July 6-8 

• Herrmann s Royal Lipizzan Stallions 
North Hero 

July 13 - August 27 

Mozart Festival, North Hero 

July 28 

• Franklin County Field Days.Highgate 

August 3-6 

• Lakę Champlain Bluegrass 
Festiual, Alburg 

August 11-13 

1 - 800 - 262-5226 

www.islandsandfarmsvt.com 


Map 22 


Whai Vekmont Tastes Like 


Experience the flavor ot Vermont's 
finest pure Vermont mapie 
syrup, cob-smoked ham, 
aged cheddar cheese, 

' and other specialty foods. 


FREE samples 
Open 7 days a week 
FREE Catalog 


1-800-993-2546 • www.dakinfarm.com 
Route 7, Ferrisburgh *100 Dorset St., S. Burlington 




Map 2, 8 



Map 13,18 


wilk pianist Dennis Buck 

"One of Vermont's 
entertainers." 

STANDARD 


Visit Shelburne Farms 



Guided Tours • Walking Trails • 
Cheesemaking • ChildreiTs Farmyard 

A 1,400-acre National Historie Landmark, working 
farm, and nonprojit environmental educalion center. 

1611 Harbor Road • Shelburne, Vermont 
(802) 985-8686 • www.shelburnefarms.org 


Map 7 


Come taste the 



EtfUpCw 

Cabot Visitors’ Center 
Tour the Creamery 
Rte. 2 to Rte. 215, Cabot 
800.837.4261 


WorlcTs 

Best 

Cheddar 


Cabot Annex Storę 
Nibble our samples 
Rte. 100, Waterbury Ctr. 

802.244.6334 

www.cabotcheese.com 


Map 4, 5 



Guiding & 
Instruction 

Teen Summer 
Camps 


Adventure 
Gear Storę 


Stay & Play 
Vacation Packages 



Old Town Kayak & Canoe 
Sales & Rentals 

www.ExtremeAdventuresVT.com 

802 - 875-4451 


Map 15 
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Arts, crafts, musie, food. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 244- 
8300. Museumfest. Musie, artisans’ gallcry, 
silent auction, tours of the Black River Academy 
museum, childrens games, food. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

On the green, Ludlow. 228-5050. 

16-21: 

Jazz Vermont. Jazz camp for adults. Killington 
Grand Resort. (800) 242-8785. 

20 : 

GRACE. Dance/theater for the entire family by 
Carol LangstafTs Flock Dance Troupe. 7 p.m. 
Shelburne Farms. 765-4454. 

21 : 

Cracker Barrel Chicken Pie Supper. 4:30- 

7 p.m. Congregational Church vestry, Newbury. 
429-2204. Cracker Barrel Fiddlers Contest. 

8 p.m. Bandstand on the common, Newbury. 
866-5580. 

21- 23: 

Stowe TangoFest. Tango workshops, classes, 
films & performances. Trapp Meadows and other 
Stowe locations. 253-5767. GRACE. Dance/ 
theater for the entire family by Carol LangstafFs 
Flock Dance Troupe. 6:30 p.m. 

Star Mt. Amphitheater, Sharon. 765-4454. 

22 : 

Cracker Barrel Bazaar & Craft Fair. Ct. River 
cruises, hay rides, petting zoo, sheep dog demos, 
musie, carriage rides, auction, childrens games, 
food. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Sacred harp sing, 2-4 p.m. 
Newbury common. 866-5580. Vt. Antique 
Show & Sale. 10 a.m -4 p.m. Peacham Eleni. 
School. 592-3366. 

22- Aug. 6: 

Art on the Mountain. 180 artists & craftspeople 
from New England and around the country. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. Honora Vineyard & Winery, 

W. Halifax. 464-2110. 

23- 28: 

Dance Camp. Ballroom dance for adults. 
Killington Grand Resort. (800) 242-8785. 

25: 

Michele Choiniere Concert. 7 p.m. Grand Isle 
Lakę House. 372-4127. 

25-Aug. 24: 

Okemo Valley Musie Fest. Regional musicians 
perform 15 free outdoor concerts. Tues.-Th., 
6:30-8 p.m. Ludlow, Cavendish & Chester. 
228-5830. 

28- 30: 

Stampede for Cystic Fibrosis. Yard sale, flea 
market, silent auction & morę. Fri. & Sat., 

8 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun., 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Bristol Rec. I 
Field. 453-3952. Stowe Celebrates Summer Art 
& Craft Fest. 150 juried artists & artisans. 

10 a.m.—5 p.m. Stowe events field. 877-467-8693.1 

29: 

GRACE. Dance/theater for the entire family by 
Carol LangstafTs Flock Dance Troupe. 5:30 p.m.p 
Stowe Crafts Fair. 765-4454. 

29- 30: 

Green Mt. Antiques Show. 56 dealers in room 
settings. Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Union Arena Comm. Ctr., Woodstock. 
484-5942. 

August 

3-5: 

Island Craft Show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. No. Fiero 
Elem. School. 863-5723. 
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4-6: 

Champlain Valley Folk Fest. Traditional folk 
musie & dance. Fri., 5-11 p.m.; Sat., 11 a.m.-l 1 
p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 877-850-0206. 


Lakę Champlain Dragonboat Fest. Local teams 
race to raise awareness of breast cancer. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Waterfront Park, Burlington. 434-4423. 

8 : 

Peacham Historical Society. Meeting, 
presentation. 7:30-9 p.m. Peacham 
Congregational Church. 592-3218. 

10 : 

Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6 & 7 p.m. St. Michaels 
Parish Hall, Greensboro Bend. 

11-13: 

Lakę Champlain Bluegrass Fest. Bluegrass 
bands including Ralph Stanley & the Clinch 
Mt. Boys, fiddle & banjo contest, craft show, 
antique tractorshow, BBQ, hayrides. 482-8110. 
Stowe Antique & Classic Car Meet. Flea market, 
fashion show, paradę, dance, 850 vintage autos 
& trucks. 8 a.m.-5 p.m. Nichols Field, Stowe. 
223-2933. Art in the Park Summer Fest. Juried 
artists, craftspeople & food producers; musie. 
Rutland. 775-0356. 

12 : 


Normans Attic. Town-wide craft fair & tag 
sale. 7 a.m.-3 p.m. Town green, Arlington. 362- 
6313. United Motorcyclists of Vermont Toy 
Run. To benefit children in Shriners’ Hospitals. 
Bring a new, unwrapped toy to donate. 8 a.m. 
State House lawn, Montpelier. 754-2599. East 
Poultney Day. Vendors of antiques, folk arts, 
crafts, local farm cheeses & produce; new 
exhibits at three museums; living history &: 
demos in needle arts & siatę; church supper. On 
the green. 287-2330. Friends of the Wardsboro 
Library Dinner & Silent Auction. Dinner, 
5-6:30 p.m.; dancing, 6:30-9 p.m.; bidding, 
5-8:30 p.m. Wardsboro Town Hall. 896- 
3416. Lobsterfest. Lobster or chicken dinner. 
Reservations requested. No. Ferrisburgh United 
Methodist Church. 425-3020. 

18-20: 


Lakę Champlain Maritime Fest. Celebrate the 
Burlington waterfront. Exhibits, demos, boat 
building, long boat racing & Lakę Champlain An- 
tique Classic Boat Show. U.S. Air Force Thunder- 
birds show, Sat., 4:30 p.m. Burlington. 475-2022. 
19: 


100 on 100 Relay. 100-mile six-person relay 
running race. Begins at Trapp Family Lodge; 
rt ends at Okemo Mt. 6 a.m.-l 1 p.m. 859-6238. 
West Newbury Summer Fest. Exhibits, food, 
musie, white elephant. 8 a.m.-3 p.m. BBQ, 11:30 
I a.m.-1:30 p.m. 429-2402. 

19-20: 

Vt. State Zucchini Fest. & Craft Show. Carve, 
catapult, dress, eat, fly, paint and race zucchinis. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Veterans Memoriał Park, 

Lud Iow. 228-5830. 

23- 26: 

Stowe Summer Musie Fest. Free classical musie 
festival featuring intcrnationally acclaimed 
virtuosos & rising young stars. Perlormances at 7 
p.m. Stowe High School. 253-9554. 

24- 27 

Deerfield Valley Farmers’ Day Exhibition. Th. 

& Fri., 4:30 p.m.; Sat., 8 a.m.; Sun., 10:30 a.m. 
Iwin Valley High School field, Wilmington. 
464-6572. 
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Middlebury College 

Museum of Art 

c n 

Edward Koren 

H 

New Yorker Cartoons 1990-2005 

X 

W 

May 25-August 14 


The Past within the Present 

UJ 

i 

Contemporary Classical Chinese Paintings 
front the Jolm and Alice Z. Berninghausen 

< 

P 

Collection 

CO 

June 29-August 14 

middlebury.edu/museum 


Map 9 


Map 9 



. "ig. 

Fali.. .m 
Winter. 

jpirit. Our beautiful LogCabin Gift Shop 

displau gardens, pond- J 

\ 2P- . ’T, 


A Spedal lnvitation 

C-elebratingover 8 J tjears in the farm and garden industry, 
Coger s Sugar House Gardens invites tjou to visit our storę 
tucked awatj in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spring.. .the trout ponds arę surroundęd with flowers * 


pumplon patch will be filled with 
our gift shop will sparlde with christmas 


surprises • 



_ is nestled among 10 acres of 

_ _ jds and greenhouses. 

Christmas shop open Sept. Ist through Christmas Eve. 

A wonderful stop for the entire familu. Open tjear-round 
th the exception of Jan. lOtn -Fel '^ ■ l 


--ption of Jan. lOth -Feb. l8th. 

Coger's Sugar House Gardens 

Rt. 10 and 5altimoreT<d., No. Springfield. VT O^I^O 
1(800^ TdS-ZoT 2 )« 



. Springfie.„, . . 

• www.cogersugarhouse.com 


Map 16 



Bellows Falls -.Chester 

/^ SUMMER: ClosidAjo.^ys 
FALL: Open Daily 

, WHITE RIVER FLYEI 

White River Junction - Nprw 


/} * / MOUNTAIN 
RAILROAD 


FLYER 


n - Shelburne 

Open Sat. & Sun. 


Map 2, 7, 11, 17 


* Wł. 
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The Yermont Folklife Center 



Hcritage Shop featunng one of- a kina 
heirlooms & traditional arr & crafts 
handed down through the generations 


Hand-hooked Rugs 
Wecwings oj War Rugs 
Wooden Rakes • Hearth Brooms 
Apple Head Dolls 
Whirligigs & Carvings 

Shop and Galkry Open Tues. - Sal., I Ia.\ 1.-4 p.M. 


www.vermontfolklifecenter.org 


3 Court Street Middlebury, VT 802-388-4964 


Map 9 
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Experiettce 

0i\ 

I 0F I 

W 

As Nerer Before! 

New Aclmly Center offers hands-on 
activities & crafts. Create a toy, 
create a Tee, sandblast a souvenir 
& much morę! 

For dates/timcs/details: tours.rockofages.com 

Guided Tours oj OOOft-Deep Quarry: 

May 26 - October 15 
(Closed July 4th) 

Mon-Sat. 9:15-5:35 • Sun 10:15-3:35 

Msitors Center: 

Theatre, Exhibits, Gift Shop & 
Outdoor Granite Bowling Lane 

Mamifacturing: 

Watch Sculptors and Artisans 
Mon-Fri 8:00-3:30 
(Closed holidays and weekends) 

Rock of Ages Visiłors Center 

558 Graniteville Rd., Graniteville, VT 
1-89, exit 6 

Toll free: 866-748-6877 • Local: 476-3119 
w w w. r oc ko fages .co m 

'Zćafifuy 60 t 6 'l/ewutott Aćje! 

\ m i 


Map 10 



MUSEUM 

A National 
Historie 
Landmark 


Underground Railroad site, time 
capsule of Vermont history. House 
tours, Thursday-Sunday. Farm build- 
ings and hiking trails. Open mid-May 
to mid-October. 

Route 7, Ferrisburgh 
802/877-3406 www.rokeby.org 



Map 8 


43rd ART on the Mountain 

A Vermont Festival of Fine Arts and Crafts in a 
new spectacular location! 

July 22nd ■ August 6th 
10-5 Daily 

$7 donation at the gate (no pets please!) 

o^bnora C^ineyard and Gonery 

1950 Collins Road. West Halifax, Vermont 05358 

Information, directions, special event 
listings, maps and year-round salesat 
www.artonthemountain.org 
email to artonmtn@sover.net 
_ or cali (802)464-2110 gjS 

Map 20 


Fletcher Farm School 

FOR THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


ludlow,___ yermont 

From traditional American Crafts to the 
newest trends in the Arts and Crafts 



Our nationally known instructors teach over 
200+ summer courses; June-September, 7 days 
a week. Fall-Winter-Spring, offers 
100+ weekend and 3 to 5 day courses 




Map 15 


KILLINGTON, YERMONT 


kiUmpn 

JfauCPi 

.i tu c O I 


MUS1C in the MOUNTA1NS 
7.006 CONCFRT SER1ES 


Internationally acclaimed musicians 
celebrate classical musie for 24 summers. 

JULY 1 - AUGUST 12 

Saturdays at 7:00 p.m. • Rams Head Lodge 


TICKETS: 802.422.1330 • Office: 802.773.4003 
www.killingtonmusicfestival.org 


Map 12 
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26 : 

Vergennes Day. Sidewalk sales, pancake 
breakfast, chicken BBQ, book sale, flea market. j 
City park & other venues. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 388- 
7951. Quechee Scottish Fest. Bagpipe bands, 
sheepdog trials, country dancing, musie, food, 
vendors, athletic events. 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Polo 
field. 295-5351. 

Through the Season 

Adamant Musie Schooi. Concerts, art exhibits, 
theater. 229-9297. 

• July 13-23: Fiddler on the Roof 

• July 16-Aug. 11: Piano concerts, Sun., 3 p.m.; I 
Wed. & Fri., 8 p.m. 

• July 28-Aug. 6: Johnny Tremain. 

• Aug. 10-20: The Diary of Annę Frank. 
Bennington Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily 
except Wed. 447-1571. 

• June 17, July 1, Aug. 12: Family Workshops, 

1-3 p.m. 

• July 20 & 27; Aug. 3 & 10, Rondo Musie Fest. I 
concerts: 4 p.m. 

Bennington Center for the Arts. Tues.-Sun., 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 442-7158. 

• June 10-Dec. 12: Smali Works Show. 

• June 17—July 30: Art of the Animal Kingdom XI. I 

• July 1-Aug. 6: Art of the Humań Spirit. 

• Aug. 5-Sept. 10: American Artists Abroad. 

• Aug. 5-Sept. 10: Artists for the New Century. I 

• Aug. 12-Sept. 10: Erie Sloane Retrospective. 
Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. daily. 457-2355. 

• June 17-18: Wagon Ride Weekend. 

• July 4: Old Vermont Fourth. 

• July 9: Childrens Day. 

• July 22: Cow Appreciation Day. 

• July 29-Sept. 24: Quilt Exhibition. 

• Aug. 5: Sheep Herding with Border Collies. 

• Aug. 20: Antiąue Tractor Day. Paradę, 1 p.m. I 
Birds of Vermont Museum, Huntington. 9 a.m.- 
4 p.m. daily. 434-2167. 

• July 9: Annual Butterfly Walk. 

• Sunday bird/nature walks with naturalist, 

2-3 p.m. 

Braintree Hill Meetinghouse Concerts. 728-5272. 

• June 18: Fathers Day Concert: Beth Telford & I 
fiddlers. 2 p.m. 

• July 23: Native Daughters: Michele Choiniere I 

6 Deborah Flanders. 4 p.m. 

• Aug. 6: Old Home Day Celebration, 1:30 p.m. I 
Central Vermont Chamber Musie Festival, 
Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph. Concerts Aug. 

19, 26, 8 p.m. 728-9878. 

Circus Smirkus. (877) SMIRKUS. Pcrformances 
at 2 & 7 p.m. unless otherwise noted. 

• July 2: The Circus Barn, Greensboro. 

• July 8-9: Manchester Rec. Field. Sat., noon & I 
5 p.m. Sun., 11 a.m. & 4 p.m. 

• July 11-12: Vt. Agriculture Business Ed. Ctr., I 
Brattleboro. 

• Aug. 12-13: Montpelier High School. 

• Aug. 15—18: Technology Park, So. Burlington. I 

• Aug. 19-20: The Circus Barn, Greensboro. Sat.l 

7 p.m.; Sun., 2 & 7 p.m. 

Cornish Colony Museum, Windsor. Tues.-Sat., I 
| 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 674-6008. 

• May 27-Oct. 29: Corning Home! The Return I 
of Parrish to Windsor. 

Craftsbury Chamber Players. (800) 639-3443. I 

• July 2: Free concert, Craftsbury Common, 7 p.ml 
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• July 12-Aug. 16: UVM Recital Hall, 
Burlington, Wed., 8 p.m. 

• July 13-Aug. 17: Hardwick Town House, Th., 
8 p.m. 

Dorset Theatre Festival. Plays & art exhibits. 
867-5777. 

•June 15-24: Moonlight andMagnolias. Keith 
Hoffman art exhibit. 

• June 29-July 15: A Murder is Announced. 
Arthur Jones art exhibit. 

• July 20-Aug. 5: Tom Jones. Abby Sands Miller 
art exhibit. 

• Aug. 10-Aug. 26: Peter Pan. Kim Ray art 
exhibit. 

• Aug. 31-Sept. 10: Glass Menagerie. O. White 
art exhibit. 

ECHO Lakę Aquarium & Science Center, Leahy 
Center for Lakę Champlain, Burlington. 10 a.m.— 

5 p.m. daily. (877) ECHOFUN. 

• Thru Sept. 4: Grossology: The (Impolite) 
Science of the Humań Body. 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, St. 
Johnsbury. Museum: Tues.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., 1-5 p.m. 748-2372. 

• Thru Oct. 29: Richard W. Brown photos: 
Echoes of the Past: The Last of the Hill Farms. 

• July 27: Farm Security Administration Photos 
in Vt., 1936-’42: lecture & slide presentation by 
Nancy Price Graff, 7-8:30 p.m. 

The Firehouse Gallery, Burlington. Sun., Tues., 
Wed., noon-5 p.m. Th.-Sat., noon-8 p.m. 

865-7165. 

• Thru June 23: James Florschutz & Meg Walker. 

• June 30-July 30: Human=Nature. 

• Aug. 4-27: Nancy Dwyer. 

Green Mountain Opera Festival, Waitsfield. 
496-7722. 

• July 16: A Celebration of Mozart, Joslyn Round 
Barn, Waitsfield. 

• June 18: A Fathers Day Celebration, Round 
Barn. 

• June 24: The Barber ofSeoille, Barre Opera 
House. 

• June 25: Finał Gala, Round Barn. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Tues.-Sun., noon— 
5 p.m. 253-8358. 

• June 9-Aug. 27: Vermont Collections. 

• June 9-Aug. 27: Harmony & Linę: Japanese 
Influence on Four Vt. Artists. 

•July 14-Oct. 14: Exposed! OutdoorSculpture 
Exhibition. 

• July 14: Exposed! Walkabout: Tour the exhibit 
with the sculptors. 

• Aug. 10: Artist conference, day-long 
conference. 

• Aug. 26-27: For Arts Sake & A Taste of Stowe. 
Hildene, Manchester. 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. daily. 
Cali for other events. 362-1788. 

• June 12—July 31: Artists in the Garden. 

• July 15: Antiques Show. 

• July 29 & 30: Civil War Encampment. 

• June 30: Komen VT/NH Race for the Cure. 

• Aug. 4: New England Shakespeare Under the 
Stars. 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Basin 
Harbor & Burlington waterfront. June 17-Oct. 15: 
Wed.—Sun., 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 475-2022. 

•June 17-18: Kids Pirate Fest. 

• July 14-16: Family Boatbuilding & Challenge 
Race Weekend. 

• Aug. 19-20: Rabble in Arms. 

Lost Nation Iheater, Montpelier. 229-0492. 

•June 15—July 9: Stone. 

• July 13—July 30: 7 be Tales of the Mandarin 



Hildene 

June 10 
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Garden Market 

June 11 

fandm "Panty 

August 4 
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'WteUwmten, <t "Dreamc 

September 2-17 
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Photograph by Nobushi Fujii 

802 362-1788 www.hildene.org 
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t; t- 1 ^ T r v E R MO N T! 

ror licket lnto ik ^ 

(802) 862-7352 JM 

www.vtmozart.org 
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Track colorful 
trains all 
ovcr town. 


AKJRJVAL& 
KICK OFF PARTY: 
April 29 , 2006 


DEPARTURE: 
October 2006 


AUCTION: 

Octobcr 14, 2006 



the Best of Vermont 

a Mountainside Lodging 
a 215 Room Hotel Village 

a Fully appointed 1, 2 & 3 
bedroom suites 
a Multiplc Restaurants 
a Fitness Center & New Spa 
a Wide variety of resort activities 
and area attractions 
^ On-site Activitics Director 
a Kids stay FREE with parents 
Vermont Inspired...Memofues 

Cali 1-800-243-001 1 

for information & reservations 

yNkSCUTNEY 

^ ^MOUNTAIN RESORT 

Brownsville, Vermont 

www.ascutney.com 
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Vermont 

Country Deli 


436 Western Avenue 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
802-257-9254 


We're open 7am-7pm everyday 


MARLBORO 


^ MUSIC ^ 


56th Season, Marlboro, VT 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

WEEKEND CONCERTS 
JULY 15 - AUGUST 13 

For information and tickets: 

215'569-4690 beforejune 14 
802-254-2394 afterjune 22 

www.marlboromusic.org 
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A REFREiWNG SotmeE For 
" Iheas , IwrocnanoN & Ihshkhion" 



Homo and Garden Supply Co 

Your Complełe Garden Center... 

Plus Fun s Unique Gifts for the Home Too 1 
Cut Flowers s Arrangements for all Oecasions 
Furniture and Home Deeor for Indoor and Outdoor Living. 

802 457-2505 • www.riverbendvermont.oom 
Rte. 12 N Between Woodstook and Barnard VT. 


^ Ewjoy ->K- 
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Let the 
outside in. 

Rustic Elegance for Body, Home, 
Lodge, Camp & Cabin. 



3o Hickory Furniture & Camp Decorations; 
Vintage Canoes, Packbaskets, Snowshoes 
'©d Anders &Taxidermy-Moose Heads 
Philip R. Goodwin Prints 
Pendleton Blankets 
'Go Ibex Clothing 

FrenchWines 802 7 4 8 ~2423 

370 RAILROAD ST., ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 

Map 6 



THE UN1YERSITY OF YERMONT 


Morgan 
Horse 
Farm 


Yisit America’s First Breed of Florse 
• National Historie Site • 
Morgan Breeding Facility 
Tours Daily May ~ October, 9-4 
Weybridge, Yermont 802-388-2011 


www.uvm.edu/morgan 
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Calendar of Events 
On-Line 

www.VermontLife.com 

Click on Events for an 
up-to-date list of events and 
attractions statewide. 



SUMMER EYENTS 


Ducks. Matinees, Th. & Sat., 11 a.m. 

• Aug. 3-20: Uri neto wn, the Musical. 

Manchester Musie Festival. 362-1956. 

• July 17, 24, 31; Aug. 7, 14, 21: Young Artists 
Concert, 7:30 p.m. 

• July 13,27; Aug. 3,10,17,24: Amadeus 250, 

8 p.m. 

• Aug. 18: Amadeus Masked Bali. 

Marlboro Musie. Chamber musie. Thru June 15: I 
(215) 569-4690; afterjune 20: 254-2394. 

• July 15,22, Aug. 5,11,12,8:30 p.m. 

• July 16, 23, 30; Aug. 6, 13, 2:30 p.m. 

Museum of Black WW1I History, Pownal. 
Th.-Mon., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 823-5519. 

• June 3: Grand Opening 1-5 p.m. 

Musie for a Sunday Afternoon. St. Mark s 
Episcopal Church, Newport. 334-7365. Concerts I 
at 4 p.m. 

• June 4: Cody Michaels. 

• July 9: Elisabeth von Trapp & Erich Corey. 

• Aug. 27: The D’Amore Duo. 

Old Stone House Museum, Brownington. Wed - 
Sun., 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 754-2022. 

• June 17-18: Antiąue Gas & Steam Engine 
Show. 

• July 10-15: Heritage Craft Classes. 

• Aug. 13: Old Stone House Day. 

Peacham Historical House. Sun., 2-4 p.m., 
June-Aug. 592-3218. 

• July 4: Independence Day celebration. 

• July 12: Backyard Medicine workshop, 4-6 
p.m. 

Robert Frost Stone House Museum, Shaftsbury. 
Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 447-6200. 

• June 4: The Sound of Sen se in Frosts Poetry, 

2 p.m. 

• July 16: Robert Frost: Three Women in the Life 
of a Poet, 2 p.m. 

• Aug. 20: A New Apple Orchard at the Stone 
House, 2 p.m. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, UVM, 

Burlington. Tues.-Fri., noon-4 p.m.; Sat. & Sun., I 
1-5 p.m. 656-0750. 

• June 13-Aug. 27: Portraits from the Permanent I 
Collection. 

• July 20-Nov. 5: Amazonian Featherworks. 
Rochester Chamber Musie Society. Concerts 
at 4 p.m., Federated Church, Rochester, unless 
otherwise noted. 767-9234. 

• July 8: Bach Bash. Hancock Town Hall, 7 p.m. 

• July 9: Marguerite Schenkman Memoriał 
Concert. 

• July 14: Green Mt. Suzuki Institute Student 
Chamber Players, Rochester H.S., 4 p.m. 

• July 30: The Poulenc Sextet for woodwinds & 
piano. 

• Aug. 6: Mozart, Kernis & a History of 
Dance - Renaissance to Astor Piazzola. 

• Aug. 13: Czech Musie & Mozarts flute & harp 
concerto. 

Rokeby Museum. Rte. 7, Ferrisburgh. Tues.-Sun., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. 877-3406. 

• June 18: Fathers Day Outing, 2 p.m. 

• July 8: Yours for Humanity, Abby, 2 p.m. 

• Aug. 13: Pie & Ice Cream Social, 1-4 p.m. 
Saint Michaels Playhouse, Colchester. 654-2281. 

• June 20-July 2: The Pirates ofPenzance. 

• July 5-15: Biloxi Blues. 
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• July 18-29: SteelMagnolias. 

• Aug. 1-12: My Way. 

Shelburne Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily. 
Admission in 2006 is half-price for Vt. residents. 
985-3346. 

• June 3-4: Shelburne Classic Auto Festival. 

• July 8: Ticentennial! The lOOth Birthday of the 
Steamboat Ticonderoga. 

• Aug. 13: Ali Aboard at Shelburne Museum: 
Train Festival. 

• June 24-Oct. 31: Simple Beauty: Paintings by 
Georgia 0’Keeffe. 

• Thru Oct. 31: East ofVermont, West ofNew 
Hampshire: Tasha Tudor. 

| • Thru Oct. 31: Silhouettes in the Sky: The Art of 

the Weathervane. 

• June 10-Oct. 31: Art & Illusion: Kaleidoscope 
Quilts at Shelburne Museum. 

• Thru Oct. 31: Homey & Hip: Knoll Design at 
Shelburne Museum. 

Studio Place Arts, Barre. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat., noon-4 p.m. 479-7069. 

• June 6—July 1: Main Gallery: Families. Other 
galleries: Ali My Babies, photos. 

• July 11-Aug. 12: Fire Up, ceramics. Other 
galleries: Works by Cully Renwick. 

• Aug. 22-Sept. 23: Hair. Other galleries: Works 
by the Pointer Sisters of Maine. 

Southern Vermont Arts Center, Manchester. 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
362-1405. 

• June 3: From Cassatt to Wyeth: American 
Masterworks from the Cedarhurst Ctr. 

• June 10: June Solo Exhibitions. 

• July 15: The Duchess of Marlborough Recent 
Works: After Morocco. 

• July 15: July Solo Exhibitions. 

• Aug. 4: The Tom my Dorsey Orchestra. 

• Aug. 19: Aug. Solo Exhibitions. 

Vermont Mountaineers Baseball. June 9—July 30. 
Home games, 6:30 p.m. Montpelier rec. field, Elm 
St. 223-5224. 

' Vermont Institute of Natural Science, 

' Woodstock. 457-2779. 10 a ,m.-5 p.m. daily. 

• June-August: Predators of the Sky, 11 a.m. & 
3:30 p.m.; live bird presentation, 1 p.m. 

| Vermont Symphony Orchestra. (800) VSO- 
9293. Concerts at 7:30 p.m. Anthony Princiotti, 
conductor. 

• June 29: Alumni Stadium, Middlebury. 

I * June 30: Three Stallion Inn, Randolph. 

• July 1: Ascutney Mt. Resort, Brownsville. 

• July 2: Hildene Meadowlands, Manchester. 

• July 3: Grafton Ponds. 

• July 4: Shelburne Farms. 

• July 6: Mountain Top Inn, Chittenden. 

• July 7: Quechee Polo Grounds. 

• July 8: TBA 

• July 9: Trapp Concert Meadow, Stowe. 

Weston Playhouse Theatre Co. 824-5288. 

• June 20-July 8: Cook i n’ at the Cook ery. 

•July 13-29: Urinetouni the Musical. 

• Aug. 3-19: The Mi kodo. 

• Aug. 24-Scpt. 3: Stones in his Pockets. 

Yellow Barn Musie School & Festival, Putney. 
Chamber musie, July 7-Aug. 5. Concerts, Tues., 

Th.. Fri. & Sat., 8 p.m. 387-6637. 
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FACTORY STORĘ 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 
Closed Mondays February - June 
P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 


VERMONT 

EventsAttractions 



3 Exhibits! 
Minerałowy 
Geology 

Immigrant and 
Industrial History 

On-sife Sculpłor 
Sculpłure Gallery 
Air Condiłioned Theater 
Museum Gifł Shop 

Fadory Direcł Cuslom 
Orders for Kitchen or Bałh 

New this year! 
Snów Farm Vineyard Winery: 
Taste and buy Vermont- 
made wines in our cafe! 


Open Daily 9:00-5:30, Mid-May to Nouember 
Main Street, Proctor, Vermont 
1-800-427-1396 
www.vermont-marble.com 
www.vermontlifestyle.com 
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Ifyou love to bakę... 
orjust love to eatl 

KinGjĄrjhurFlour 

Bakery • Storę • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 
www.kingarthurflour.com 

Storę and Bakery hours: 
Monday-Saturday 8:30 am to 6 pm 
Sunday 8:30 am to 4 pm 

O The King Arthur Rour Company, Inc. - 2005 


great arts & crafts sińce 1968 



QtlfllQH DE5IQN5 

featuring painted woodcuts by Vermont artist 

Mary Azarian 


“White colander,” image size 9x12. $125.00 

(Variations will occur as these are individually painted) 

Meet the artist on Sat., July 29th. 

from 3-5, for the opening 
of her show, “Kitchen Garden.” 

11 West Main Street, 
Wilmington Vermont 05363 
802-464-2780 
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Outdoors 

40 Years of 
FlyTishing Vermont 

And the Stillwater Joys of Casting 
For Trout on Lakę Fairlee 


By W.D. Wetherell 
Photographed by 
Jon Gilbert Fox 


I celebrated an anniversary this May I 
that meant nothing to anyonc but I 
me. Forty years ago, as a freshman ił 
at Middlebury College — a freshman 
who had chosen his college solely on Ii 
the basis of its location in the midst of 
prime trout fishing — I walked from ] 
the campus to the town clerk's office, 
plunked down $12 and bought my first |; 
non-resident Vermont fishing license,‘I 
a rite of passage, a ritual of springtime,! 
that I've engaged in for every one of the . 
39 years sińce. 

I remember, that first time, being 
afraid I'd be tested somehow, challenged, i 
refused. I was from New York, I hardly |j 
lcnew anything about fly-fishing, and i 
couldn't the clerk tell how wet behind . 
the ears I was, how ignorant? But no. The I 
clerk was very much the avuncular, been-* 
there-forever Vermont town clerk, and | 
after I supplied him with the usual infor-l i 
mation about my height, weight and eye 11 
color, he handed the form over in a neat 
plastic pouch I could pin to my fishing | 
vest. There, I was legał, free to fish the) 
New Haven or the Middlebury or Otter t 
Creek and all the other rivers I couldj 
hitchhike to in the morning and stilll 
make it back for my afternoon class. 

In certain moods, looking back over| 
my 40 years of fishing them, I think! 
less of Vermont rivers and remember 1 
instead all the towns Lve bought myl 
license in and all those patient, humor-l 
ous town clerks. They were invariably| 
małe in the old days, and many hadj 
indeed been clerks forever, ready with 
the same well-worn jokes about how I 
we fishermen were rushing the seasonl 
some, seeing how cold and snowy it wasi 
ready to gently tease me about how taili 
I was, or my flaming red hair. ("Red? I 
think we should put it down as orange! , | 
the Middlebury clerk said, glancing upl 
at me across his counter.) Somewherel 
along the way, seemingly between one j 
year and the next, they all suddenly bel 
came female, but they seemed to have| 
inherited the same jokes, the same easyl 
manner. For 40 years, going to the townj 
clerks office and buying my license hasj 
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seemed not just the start of the fishing 
season, but the official start of spring. 

Four decades is a long time to engage 
in any pursuit, and yet Tm amazed to 
j find younger fly-fishers consider me 
an old-timer now, come to me seek- 
ing advice. Old-timers, when I started 
fishing back in the 1960s, looked like 
old-timers, with butter-colored bamboo 
rods, vests that had faded into the same 
brown leathery color as their skin and 
split willow creels that always held big- 
ger, fatter trout than minę. They smolced 
pipes, or looked like they should, and 
they were all, without exception, happy 
to talce a break from fishing and help a 
beginner. When it came to trout-fishing 
adventures, they were good storytell- 
ers — and if they decorated these with 
some hyperbole, that was OK by me. I 
listened entranced, staring out toward 
where the trout were rising, hoping that 
someday I too would learn to choose my 
fly wisely, cast it delicately. 

Forty years later I have learned to fool 
them, at least sometimes. I have my 
own trout-fishing stories, too, memories 
that flow together until they form a river 
of their own, one that flows through a 
watershed of Vermont time, and places. 

I can remember catching my first Bat- 
tenkill brown using a light Hendrickson 
one of those old-timers had pressed into 
my hand. I remember the delight of this, 
and the memory lingers for the space of 
time it took to oh-so-carefully reel that 
trout in. Then, skipping not that many 
miles north, I recall afternoons spent 
boulder-hopping on the Big Branch just 
below the Long Trail, fishing for those 
wild rainbows that graced almost every 
one of those hot-tub-sized pools. And 
Otter Creek; I remember fishing Beldens 
back in the 1970s when almost every 
evening during the season there were 
huge hatches of mayflies and heavy rises 
of fish. Or the Dog — how I used to play 
hooky from my job in Montpelier, drawn 
by those wild, eager fish that always 
seemed willing to play with me, no mat- 
ter what the time of day. The Deerfield; 
the White and its various branches; the 
Clyde or the Connecticut. I can fili your 
ears with battle stories from all of them, 
times when, against all the odds, I tri- 
umphed over their trout or, defeated by 
them utterly, found solące in the water's 
quiet, never-failing beauty. 

And yet there is still a young, stub- 
born part of me that rejects this old- 


timer status, senses that it's a little too 
soon to settle into the wise, nostalgie 
old-timer role, or spend my time talk- 
ing about how big the fish used to be. 
When I thinlc about the upcoming trout 
season, it's not nostalgia I feel, but a 
strong, almost fierce urgency not that 
much different from what I felt at 18. 
So many fish yet to catch! So much 
water to explore! So many puzzles I still 
haven't worked out! 

This is especially true when it comes 
to fly-fishing Vermont's lalces and ponds. 
"Stillwater" fishing they cali this — fish¬ 
ing for very smart, very sophisticated 
trout that have an awful lot of room 
to hide in and thousands of insects to 
choose from before they get around to 
looking at your fly. If you wait until late 
afternoon in the autumn or spring, talce 
a canoe or lcayalc onto almost any Ver- 
mont lalce that harbors trout and wait 
for the wind to die down, and you'11 see 
fish rising almost everywhere, feeding 
on miniscule midges they often take 
just below the surface, their dorsal fins 
clearly showing as they spin this way 
and then that, piclcing off these high- 
protein snaclcs. 

My goal this spring is to learn how 
to catch these fish consistently — and 
I lcnow already it's a nearly impossible 
taslc. I mostly fish Lalce Fairlee — that 
beautiful, hill-flanked lalce near the 
Connecticut River on Vermont's eastern 
border. During sum mer, it's alive with 
campers, sailboats and water-slciers,- in 
the spring it's very ąuiet, and the rings 
from rising trout spread concentrically 
off almost every point, giving the effect 
of a very gentle lakewide stirring. 

You have to paddle your canoe very 
slowly and smoothly to avoid spoolcing 
the fish — one touch of a bow wave and 
they're apt to stop feeding. The brown 
trout are extraordinarily difficult to 
catch, sińce, after sipping a midge, they 
sink again to the depths and it's im¬ 
possible to calculate where they'11 rise 
next. The rainbows, on the other hand, 
have the habit of rising and falling in a 
regular rhythm, each new sip about a 
yard farther from the last in a reasonably 
straight linę, so it's possible to follow 
one halfway across the lalce before you 
catch it (as I did my biggest here, an 
18-inch football I could barely put my 
hand around). 

It's demanding, intense fishing; you 
use miniscule flies, gossamer leaders 



Mid Yermont Heritage Guide 



Here’syour invitation to 
experience the sites, sounds and 
people that define this region. 
Over 100 sites to visit 
along scenie roads. 

To obtain your copy of the 
Mid Vermont Heritage Guide contact: 

The Addison County Chambcr of Commerce 
2 Court Street, Middlebury. VT 05753 

800-733-8376. 802-388-7951 
www.rnidvermont.com 



Robert Carl Williams 


Residential Commercial 

CONTEMPORARY TRADITIONAL 

Renoyation Land Planning 


Pittsfield, VT Tel 802-746-8917 www.rcwa.com 
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Bennington, Vermont ...a great 


destination for the arts, recreation, and shopping. 


BENNINGTON MUSEUM 



Fine arts • Vintage luxury car 
Military history • Grandma Moses 
Family Center • Special exhibits 
OPEN DAILY • CLOSED WED 
75 Main St • Bennington VT • 802-447-1571 
www.benningtonmuseum.org 



Jor forty years, 

CharCes T)ezuey 

Jfas 6een maf^iny and restoriny 
furniture and fancy zvoodzvor(Q 


91 Cowpatfi Lane 
‘Bennington, VJ05201 


802-442-3810 


A Join us for PaletteFest! 

"V May 2006 - October 2006 

View 500 individually 
painted palettes PLUS 
50 GIANT PALETTES 

Vermont’s Largest Art Exhibit 
BENNINGTON Visit Historie Bennington 

PALETTE FEST 

PBCSCIITł 
Palettes Of Venmont: 

A Slatewide Am Project 
2 0 0 6 

www.benningtonpalettefest.com 




Museum of the Covered Bridge 

at the Bennington Center for the Arts 



Two video theatres, interactive bridge building, 
tour plans, model RR with bridges, 
and the art of Erie Sloane. 

Route 9 west • Bennington • 802-442-7158 
www.benningtoncenterforthearts.org 


explore the largest selection of 
handerafted jewelry in Vermont 


hawkins*®* 

1^ A I I O A craftsmarket 

I I wl hawkinshouse.net 

featurlng over 
400 artisans 
jewelry • wood • bags 
pottery • clothing 
glass • books & gifts 


262 north st. bennington • 802-447-0488 




m 


www.fourchimneys.com • 802.447.3500 
Historie Old Bennington 
View menus and rates oniine 


For information and upcoming events cali 1-800-229-0252 or yisit www.bennington.coni 


OUTDOORS 

and must do everything right — includ- 
ing judging (with 360 degrees to choose 
from, not just in one piane, but in two) 
which way the trout will gulp next. It's 
morę like hunting than fishing — you 
have to lead the fish with your cast. Get- 
ting a fish to strike is a real achievement, 
landing one something to brag about, 
catching two, a banner day. 

And that's where you'11 find me come 
evenings in May — out on Lalce Fairlee 
in my battered old canoe, trying, as I 
have for 40 years now, to learn morę 
about this continuously challenging, 
ever-surprising, reliably wondrous sport. 
If I teach myself stillwater fishing, Fil 
double my possible Vermont fishing ter- 
rain — be able to take my act on the road 
to Lakę Morey and Lakę Seymour and 
even (who lcnows?) Lalce Champlain. 

An out-of-state fishing license costs 
four times what it did in 1966 when I 
first bought one, but, as the cover charge 
to all this beauty and solące, it's still the 
best bargain I know. ^ 

W.D. WethereWs most recent novel is A 
Century of November. He lives in Lyme, 
New Hampshire, about three fly-casts from 
Vermont. 
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HOW TO GO 

F ly-fishing has a basie simplicity about it: You want to convince a fish that your 
artificial fly is a real one, but it's the kind of simplicity that requires you to work 
your way through a certain complexity first. Although it's entirely possible to 
learn on your own, using how-to books and videos, many beginners find they can 
shorten the learning curve by enrolling in one of the many fly-fishing classes offered 
throughout the State. 

Orvis's two-day seminars in Manchester, offered between April and October, are 
among the most popular (www.orvis.com; (888) 235-9763, ext. 856). Other fly-fishing 
shops in Vermont offer similar classes, as do local Trout Unlimited chapters (see below), 
which also have classes in fly-tying. There are a number of professional guides in the 
State, most of whom are very patient with beginners. Contact your local fly tackle 
shop for recommendations. 

The best outdoor mail-order houses, like Orvis, L.L. Bean, and Cabela's, offer 
perfectly adequate starter fly-fishing outfits beginning at around $100. Two pieces 
of equipment that are worth splurging on: lightweight, breathable waders (far morę 
comfortable than the old rubberized clunkers) and polarized sunglasses, which let you 
focus past the surface glare and see the trout. 

Anyone interested in fly-fishing shoulcl also make an investment in the sport's futurę 
by joining Trout Unlimited, the national conservation organization devoted to wild 
trout (www.tu.org). 

The catch and release ethic is fundamental to fly-fishing. After a fish is played and 
quickly landed, it's carefully revived and released to grow bigger and reproduce. 
Don't ignore streamside ethics: If a fly-fisher is working your t'avorite pool, give him 
or her some room — your tum will come. And talk to them! Swap advice! Trade lies! 
Someday you'11 be an old-timer too. 

— W.D. Wetherell 






















































Hike on Bald Mountain 

The Fire Tower Offers Great Northeast 
Kingdom Views 


B ald Mountain. When you climb 
a mountain with a name like that, 
you expect a rocky, treeless sum- 
mit with expansive views in all direc- 
tions. Not so with the Bald Mountain 
in Westmore. This Bald Mountain is 
morę of a bald spot — a very smali bald 
spot — with just enough baldness to 
hołd a fire tower and caretaker cabin. It 
isn't until you climb the fire tower that 
youTe awarded the 360-degree views 
for which you've worked so hard. 

At 3,315 feet in elevation, Westmore's 
Bald Mountain is one of the tallest 
mountains in the Northeast Kingdom 
and one of six Bald Mountains in Ver- 
niont, hut the only one with an intact 
fire tower. The fire tower was erected 
in 1938, after the original one, built 
in 1921, was destroyed by a hurricane. 
It was used for fire-spotting into the 
1970s, after which aerial surveillance 
hecamc the preferred method for de- 
tecting forest fires. 


Bald Mountain has had three differ- 
ent routes to the summit: Telegraph, 
Mad Brook and Bald Mountain trails, 
but the Bald Mountain route (also 
called Long Pond Trail) is the easiest 
to find and the nicest to climb. 

Telegraph is the oldest trail and was 
the route used to transport building 
materials to the summit. It's on the 
southeastern side, reached from Long 
Pond road, but is 
no longer main- 
tained. Mad Brook 
Trail (also called 
LookouLs Trail) is 
on the north side. Damage by motorized 
vehicles has madę access ąuestionable. 

The Westmore Association and the 
NorthWoods Stewardship Center's King¬ 
dom Corps (page 52) built Bald Moun¬ 
tain Trail, now the primary route up the 
mountain, on the south side. It begins on 
Long Pond Road, a few hundred yards 
from the Long Pond Fishing Access. 


The trail follows a logging road, turns 
onto a trail that meanders through 
hardwood forests, then climbs steadily 
over rocky terrain to the summit for a 
total elevation gain of 1,450 feet in two 
miles. An experienced hiker can do the 
climb in about 2.5 hours round trip. 

The NorthWoods Stewardship Cen¬ 
ter upgraded the fire tower in 2001 by 
replacing the steps. The group is seek- 
ing funds to repair the cabin, which, 
though still standing, has been heavily 
vandalized over the years. The King¬ 
dom Corps and the Westmore Associa¬ 
tion continue to maintain and upgrade 
the hiking trail. 

Bald Mountain Trail has blue blazes 
and a few directional signs along 
the way. The logging road at its start 
passes through 
open meadows, 
and during sum- 
mer months the 
meadows are filled 
with yellow and orange hawkweeds, 
evening primroses, blaclc-eyed Susans, 
bedstraws, cinąuefoils, daisies, flea- 
banes, campions and clovers. When 
the trail enters the woods and passes 
through a hardwood forest, you'11 see 
dewdrop, partridgeberry, wintergreen, 
bristly sarsaparilla, enchanter's night- 
shade and the bright red fruit of bunch- 


Written and Photographed by 
Kate Carter 
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M c KERNON 


DESIGN CONSTRUCTION INIERIORS FURNISHINGS 


In the tradition of the Master 
Builder, we bring together design 
and construction, taking your 
ideas and project from concept 
to completion. 


www.mckernongroup.com 

l'888'484-4200 

Brandon, VT Glens Falls, NY 
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R E M TA L S 

vacation properties 

Beautiful Stowe 
Homes available 
for Rent 


802 . 253.8858 
www.BeckwithRentals.com 
Located under the Blacksmith 

Stowe, Vermont 



What your next home could be! 

Beautiful. Affordable. Custom. Flexible. 


Yisit our 


home, exit 
138 off 195, 


NEW DIMENSION HOMES, INC 

207-426-7450 www.ndhpostandbeam.com 


berry. If you're lucky, in late July you 
might come across the elusive purple- 
fringed orchid. As you approach the 
summit, you'll likely see a number of 
smali white flowers, including three- 
toothed cinąuefoil, goldthread, moun- 
tain Shamrock and Indian pipę. 

The summit has showy mountain 
ash, mountain holly and a variety of 
pines that błock your view until you 
reach the second level of the fire tower. 
Then the world opens up. To the south 
are Bald Hill Pond, Newark Pond and 
the ski trails on Burkę Mountain. To 
the Southwest you can just make out 
Mount Mansfield and the Worcester 
Rangę. Lakę Willoughby and the jagged 
face of Wheeler Mountain are directly 
to the west, and Jay Peak is prominent 
to the northwest. To the north are 
numerous smali lakes, including Echo 
and Seymour, and to the east is Island 
Pond, both the pond and the town, and 
beyond that are the northern peaks 
of New Hampshire's Presidential 
Rangę. It's easy to see why this site 
was chosen for a fire tower nearly a 
century ago. 


in 
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Resources 


A map of all the trails in the West- 
more area is available at Northern 
Lights storę, Millbrook storę, the 
town clerk's office and White Capsl 
Campground, or write to Westmorei 
Association, PO. Box 146, Orleans, VTI 


05860. 


360 Degrees, A Guide to Vermont’s 
Fire and Observation Towers, pub- I 
lished by the Green Mountain Club! 
(notę: the trail blazes are blue, not yel-t 
Iow, as this book States). 

Hiker’s Guide to the Mountains of 
Yermont , by Jared Gange, published był 
Huntington Graphics. 



Kate Carter is the author of Wildflowers of ‘ 
Vermont and the editor of Vermont Sportsi 
She lives in Waterbury Center. 

HOW TO CO 

From Route 5A in Westmore, about 1.5. 
miles south of Northern Lights Countryj 
Storę, turn onto Long Pond Road at the I 
Millbrook General Storę, opposite Lakef 
Willoughby. Go 2 miles. On the right isi 
the Long Pond Fishing Access. Continue| 
0.1 mile. The Bald Mountain trailhead* 
is on the left at a gated jeep road with aj 
parking area for about 10 cars. 
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Kipling Still Captures the 
Yermont Imagination 
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The Jungle Law, by Victońa Vin- 
ton, MacAdamiCage, San Francisco, 
2005, 306 pages, softcover, $25. 

Kitty and Mr. Kipling: Neighbors 
in Yermont, by Lenore Blegvad, il- 
lustrated by Erik Blegvad, Simon cD 
Schuster, New York, 2005, 131 pages, 
hardcover, $16.95. 

Victoria Vinton has spun an entire 
novel from the filmy threads of a 
literary footnote: Rudyard Kipling^ 
brief, but prolific, period in Vermont. 
Her book The Jungle Law is as much 
about the sources of the great au- 
thor 7 s inspiration as it is about New 
England life in the 19th century. 

In 1892 Kipling left the literary high 
life of London to find a measure of 
solitude in Vermont, where his bride, 
Caroline Balestier, grew up. The pair 
took up residence in Dummerston, 
where Kipling wrote his most famous 
children's stories, The Jungle Book 
and Just So Stories. Kipling^ idyll 
in Vermont was interrupted by a pub- 
lic falling out with Caroline 7 s brother, 
Beatty, and after just four years the 
Kiplings left for New York, South Africa 
and eventually England. 

Vinton explores how Kipling came 
to write The Jungle Book, set in the 
hot, humid rainforests of India, a world 
away, at a desk in a cottage amid the 
snowy windswept mountains and co- 
niferous forests of Vermont. 

In Vinton's novel, Kipling's reminis- 
cences are grounded in the landscape 
of Vermont and his relationship to a 
fictional character, an 11-year-old boy 
named Joe Connolly who lives on a 
nearby farm. Kipling befriends the boy, 
and soon the author bends Joe 7 s ear with 
tales of an Indian boy named Mowgli 
who is raised by a pack of wolves. Joe 



lllustrated 

by 

Erik Bleguid 


is entranced by the eccentric English- 
man and his fantastic stories. Gradually, 
Joe begins to identify with Mowgli's 
struggle to become a man. 

Neatly woven into the subtext of the 
novel is a secondary story about Joe 7 s 
family. His father, Jack, worlcs continu- 
ally, year-round in the barn and the 
fields: milking cows, haying, gathering 
apples. And when Jack isn't working, 
he's unsteadily swaggering around the 
farm in a drunken ragę, feebly attempt- 
ing to make sense of his own tragic 
childhood journey from Ireland to the 
United States. 

Jack takes umbrage at the Kiplings 
as soon as they arrive at nearby Bliss 
Cottage, resenting the way they fly by 
his farmhouse in a canopied surrey and 
flaunt their wealth at every turn. The 


fact that Joe 7 s mother, Addie, takes 
in Mrs. Kipling^ washing to make 
ends meet further wounds Jack's fes- 
tering pride. But the crowning blow 
is Joe's infatuation with Kipling and 
his stories. 

The plot of The Jungle Law sim- 
mers at a slow boil, but carries the 
reader through. We want to know 
what will happen to Joe, Jack and 
Addie almost as much as we want to 
understand the literary genius living 
just up the road. 

To her credit, Vinton has thor- 
oughly researched the historical de- 
tails, which for the most part ring 
true, even though she completely 
omits the real reason for the Kiplings 7 
departure: a fearsome row with Caro- 
line 7 s money-grubbing, ne 7 er-do-well 
brother, Beatty Balestier, that leads to 
charges of assault and a trial at a local 
courthouse. But that 7 s another story. 
The substantive historical basis for 
Vinton's novel, and her ability to float 
lightly from one character 7 s thoughts 
to the next, makes The Jungle Law a 
gratifying read. 

In much the same vein, author Le¬ 
nore Blegvad retraces 26-year-old Rud¬ 
yard Kipling's arrival in Vermont and 
subseąuent four-year stay through the 
eyes of a young neighbor girl named 
Kitty. Kitty and Mr. Kipling is written 
for grade school children, but Blegvad 
manages to incorporate the biographi- 
cal facts in an easy-to-read story punc- 
tuated by illustrations by her husband, 
Erik Blegvad. 

Kitty 7 s parents are also hard-working 
Vermonters, but her father is a logger 
who is fuli of good intentions and given 
to summing up his philosophical per- 
spective on life with endearing home- 
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YERMONT BOOKS & MUSIC 



soUnate socks 

Life's too short forJ^S^ 
matching socks 

Mismatched with care in Verfnont 


Socks in adult 
and childrens sizes. 
Machinę washable & dryable 

P.O. Box 240, So. Strafford, VT 05070 
802-765-4177 www.socklady.com 



ENJOY 

The Four Seasons 


YeimoauLuB 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 

One year, four issues, $15.95 

Cali toll free: 

1-800-284-3243, ext. 0626 
Order Online: 
www.VermontLife.com 


Vermont Life Magazine 
6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
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grown aphorisms such as: "The world 
is your cow, but it's you who has to do 
the milking." And although her father 
is skeptical of the Kiplings' extravagant 
lifestyle, he believes his neighbors' do- 
ings are nonę of his business. 

Kitty is enthralled by Kipling's stories 
about Mowgli, and her friendship with 
the author is cemented when he asks 
her to teach him how to snowshoe. 

It isn't long before Kitty becomes a 
fixture at the Kiplings' new house, Nau- 
lalcha. Soon it becomes apparent that 
all is not well in the literary refuge. Mrs. 
Kipling's relationship with her brother, 
Beatty, fractures as he becomes in- 
creasingly dependent on her for money, 
which he blows on drink. In the end, 
Beatty threatens to kill Kipling, the 
Kiplings press charges, the newspapers 
get a hołd of the story and Kipling has 
a nervous breakdown. Blegvad makes 
Kitty a witness to all this and the Kip- 
lings' eventual departure. 

Kitty and Mr. Kipling is a well-written 
children's novel about an unusually 
dark topie: a family feud. Blegvad bal- 
ances the tension of Kipling's story 
with the innocent and tender observa- 
tions of a young girl. 

Taken together, these two books offer 
ample evidence that Rudyard Kipling's 
stay in Vermont, though brief and al- 
most 100 years in our past, still res- 
onates with Vermont writers — and 
readers. 

Briefh 7 Noted 

j 

The Fifth Season, by Don Bredes, 
Three Rivers Press, New York, 2005, 
320 pages, softcover, $12. 

At least three people are found mur- 
dered in the second chapter of Don 
Bredes' whodunit, and the rest of the 
book is an unraveling of the events that 
fol Iow in five short days. His protago- 
nist, Hector Bellevance, is an organie 
vegetable farmer and the constable of 
his hometown, Tipton, Vermont. He 
finds himself at the center of the myste- 
rious killings of the town clerk, a police 
officer and an unidentified man. 

Bellevance attempts to solve the 
murders independent of local and State 
law enforcement officials, and soon 
becomes a suspect. The constable con- 
fuses matters further by virtue of his 
close relationship to the victims — and 
the prime suspect. 


Bredes deftly tells Bellevance's story 
as he limns the cast of characters that 
bring smalltown Vermont to life in 
this gripping murder mystery. The 
Fifth Season is loosely hased on the 
1997 Carl Drega shootings on the Ver- 
mont/New Hampshire border. It's a 
page-turner that sheds insight into the 
kind of people who cali themselves 
Vermonters. 

The Vermont Composers' Project , 

audio CD by Social Band, $16, www. I 
socialband.org. 

Vermont has had a long, historie con- 
nection with musical creativity. Justin 
Morgan — better known as the owner of 
the first Morgan horse — was by trade 
a Vermont singing master who traveled 
from town to town some 200 years 
ago. And through the years, many other 
outstanding composers and musicians 
have called Vermont home. 

So perhaps it was not surprising that 
a couple of years ago Social Band, a Bur- 
lington-based chorał group, decided to 
put together an entire concert of origi- 
nal compositions. Now there's a CD, 
entitled The Yermont Composers’ Proj¬ 
ect. It is a complete delight, two hours 
of glorious, witty chorał works that are I 
often complex, sometimes ąuirky, yet i 
always accessible and fun. 

Content and style vary widely. From i 
compositions in the shape-note tradi- 
tion to contemporary classical pieces ! 
and lively songs with elear folk and 
gospel roots, some compositions are 
religious and others are playful. 

Several of the songs celebrate the 
beauty of naturę — these are Vermont 
composers, after all! 

Some of the loveliest pieces are the 
contemporary settings of Sacred Harp 
texts. Anna Patton's "Marin Drinov"| 
exhibits a gentler melody linę and morę :: 
complex harmonies than traditional 
shape-note pieces, yet manages to cap-! 
turę perfectly the sense of the powerful 
Isaac Watts text: 

Awake, asleep, at home, Abroad 

I am surrounded still by God. 

There's a deep thread of contempla-f 
tion and a lot of tradition in these Ver-j 
mont compositions sung by Social Band.j 
The musical muse is obviously alive I 
and well in Vermont. Justin Morgan 
would be pleased. 

— T.K.S.? 
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CONVERSE BAY 

With 3.1 acres and 370+ ft. on Lakę 
Champlain, this delightful Cape offers 
5 bedrooms, 3 1/2 baths and lakę and 
mountain views from almost every 
room. Includes a matching cedar- 
sided 3+ bay garage with a large 
studio/olYice/hobby space, a dock and 
a float. Charlotte. 

$2,325,000 


Lang, Lion & Davis 

YermonPs Exceptional Ho mes & Properties 

Pilone: (802) 846-7939 Toll Free: (800) 876-6447 
Fax: (802) 864-1910 


'EGENTS 


LUXURY 

PORT/OLIO- 


www.LangLionDavis.com 


WALTHAM HORSE FARM 

Gallop to this Waltham horse farm! 
With a 4 bedroom home, 14-stall 
barn, 60x100 ft. indoor arena and 
eąuipment shed, bring your horses 
and ride around your 33+ acres or on 
nearby trails. Waltham. 

$995,000 


“GREEN ACRES” 

Minutes from the Basin HarborClub’s 
Golf Course with 10 acres & 427’ on 
Lakę Champlain. Residence offers 5 
bedrooms, 9 baths, 4 fireplaces & a 
gracious guest suitę. Panton. 
$2,300,000 


CAMEUS HUMP 

A sunny 4 bedroom post and beam 
cedar home nestled on 18 acres with 
views, privacy, woods, meadows, a 
smali barn and 1,000 feet of Brush 
Brook! Ski out your back door! 
Huntington. 

$875,000 


OAK HILL CARRIAGE HOUSE 

New Cape Cod Carriage House style 
4 bedroom home with outstanding 
Green Mountain views and wonderful 
woodwork. 17.8 magnificent acres 
with space for sports, pets and 
plantings! Williston. 

$1,195,000 


CHITTENDEN HOMESTEAD 

A rarity: 1797 Flemish Bond brick 
Georgian on 83.35 acres on the 
Winooski River. 5 bedrooms, 5 baths, 
extensive detail. Civil War addition, 
pool, gardens, smali barn-garage. 
Jericho. 

$1,350,000 
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Build on Shelburne Point 

4+ acre lot includes a classic tum of the century 
carriage barn. Was once part of the WebbA/anderbilt Estate 
known as Shelburne Farms. 15 acres of common land to the 
east abuts Shelburne town land all the way to the Bay and 
assures a protected view and ability to walk to the water. 

Offered at $995,000 



www.Chrisvontrapp.com 
Chris Von Trapp, 800-451-5004 ext. 1113 


Coldwell Banker 
Hickok & Boardman Realty 

346 Shelburne Road, Burlington, VT 05401 

www.PreviewsVermont.com 



COLDWELL BANKER 

PREV1EWS 

INTERNATIONAL 


Only One Location This Special! 




Overlooking 40 stunning. 
protected Hildene Meadow 
acres along the Battenkill, 
this recently reproduced 
5 bedroom, center chimney 
Colonial offers todays finest 
amenities! It features 4 
fireplaces, 2 antique barns, 
patios, gardens and a teahouse! 
Exclusive $ 1,750,000 

^ Josiah Allen Real Estate 

In and aboul Dorset, Manchester and Southern Vermont 

802.867.5555 / www.josiahallen.com / Route 30, Dorset, VT 05251 
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Marketing Fine Homes, Land & Estates 
Valuation of Complex Properties 

CoNSERVATION PLANNING 
Timberland Management & Marketing 


Fairfield, Yermont 

FAIRFIELD HOMESTEAD 

This architecturally significant home provides 
thc utmost in true Vermont country living. 
Perfectly sitcd on 50+ acres to take advantage 
of thc beautiful mountain views of Smugglcrs 
Notch, thc residcnce includes four bedrooms, 
four baths, a unique circular stairway, and guest 
wing with sauna and kitchcncttc.Also included 
is an attachcd thrcc-car garagc and separate 
charming guest cottage. One hour to Montreal 
and 3.5 hours to Boston. 57 95,000 

Joyce C Wallace 802-651-5394 


Carendish, V ennont 

STONEHILL FARM 

Classic 1850s VT Chester Stone home nicely set 
back from a lightly traveled town road on a pri- 
vate 160 acres. Includes 2 lovely trout ponds 
and a mixturc of woodlands and pastures open- 
ing to distant views of the surrounding moun- 
tains. The main house features 4 bedrooms and 
2 baths with an attachcd 20 ft. x 40 ft. work- 
shop and 2-car garage. The property is conve- 
nienth located only 10 miles from the Okcmo 
Ski-Golf Resort. $950,000 

Robert 6. McCafferty 802-362-0993 


www.landvest.com 


Woodstock, Yermont 

SOUTHGATE-SKINNER HOUSE 

Located in the hcart of Woodstock Village, 
this fully restored c. 1805 home offers both 
formal and informal living spaces, multiple 
bedroom suites and baths. and private in-law 
or au pair ąuarters. Multiple decks overlook 
the Ottauquechee River and a covered 
bridge, with Mount Tom serving as the dra- 
matic backdrop. A rarc offering in an ideał 
village setting. 5 1,600,000 

Maty Elleti McCue 802-457-4977 


Lakę Champlain, Addison, Yermont 

CRANE POINT 

Offers expansive views of both the Adirondack and 
Grcen Mountains, protected farmland to the east 
and an excellent swimming beach. The extraordi- 
nary restored (in 2004) c.1795 three-bedn>om brick 
Federal residcnce offers original detail throughout 
ind. wide pinc floors and hand liewn bcarns. 
Additional contiguous shorefront land available 
with 240 ft. of lakę frontage. 1 0-acrc lakcfront pre- 
mitted building lot included. 5 1,350,000 

Wadę RC. Weathers, Jt: 802-651-5392 


BEAVER CREEK 

Beaver Creek is a privately sited spectacular 
new home on a beautiful 54-acre parcel with 
views just six miles from Woodstock. 
Approached by a winding drive which mean- 
ders by two wildlife ponds is this 7,000- 
square-foot, 14-room home currently under 
construction, featuring a statc-of-the-art 
kitchen and master bedroom suitę all done 
with an exceptional level of finish. $2,950,000 
Jon Weber 802-457-4977 


Putney, Yermont 

RIVER VIEW FARM 

Tliis spectacular 175-acre working sheep farm 
features over a mile of frontage on the CT River. 
Set amid rolling pastures is a classic, renovated 
1820s brick farmhouse with multiple barns and 
óutbuildings, a farm manager s house and an carly 
cape guesthouse. The farm affords beautiful 
views to the waters edge and the NH hills 
beyond. Gould be adapted for use as an equestri- 
an center or a Gentleman’s Farm. $2,150,000 

Robert G. McCafferty 802-362-0993 


ORCHARD POINT 

One of the few private estate properties within 
the 1,400-acre former Webb-Vanderbilt Estate 
known as Shelburne Farms. Offers 6 acres, out- 
standing views of the Adirondack Mountains 
and easy access to Lakę Champlain along its 
morethan 1,250 feet of lakę frontage. Stunning 
7,000±-square-foot residence built in 1986, ind. 
main living quarters, 2 separate guest suites, a 
children s wing, separate caretakcr s quarters 
pool and tennis court. $3,950,000 

Wadę RC Weathers, Jt: 802-651-5392 


Yermont 


Shelburne, Yermont 

DEER HILL 

The 10-acre parcel overlooking Lakę 
Champlain is unique in its privacy, 270-degree 
views and the extensive abutting protected 
lands of Shelburne Farms. The brick residcnce, 
built circa 1985, includes 10 rooms, four bed¬ 
rooms, four baths and an attached three-car 
garage. Extraordinary privacy in an irreplacc- 
able location. $3,750,000 

Wadę RC. Weathers, Jt: 802-651-5392 


Fayston, Yermont 

BRAGG HILL 

Situated on 25 acres of rolling pasture over- 
looking a private swimming pond and with 
head-on views of Sugarbush, this 3,100-square- 
foot post and beam Vermont Greek Revival 
was built in 2001, features five bedrooms, four 
baths, and is located just minutes from 
Sugarbush Resort’s lift linę. Also included is a 
separate three-car garage and four-stall barn 
with hayloft. $1,485,000 

Wadę RC. Weathers, Jt: 802-651-5392 


The Exclusive Ąffiliate of 

CHRISTIFS 

GREAT ESTATES 


Ten Post Office Sqcare Boston, MA 02109 • 617-723-1800 
Vermont Offices: Bcrungton 802-660-2900 
Manchester Center 802-362-0925 • Woodstock 802-457-4977 
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mm.HeathRoad.com 

The Hayward farm features an airy capc farmhouse of generous 
proporlions with 12 rooms and 5 bedrooms situated in a 
quinlcssential Vermont country setting on over 25 acres of fields. 
farm land and meadows. Built around 1860, it makes a great 
country’ retreat or horse property with an abundancc of outdoor 
actiyitics at your doorstep. The home has all of the authentic 
original fannhouse features and finishes that have stood the test of 
time including an eat-in-kilehen. first floor taundry. wood stove 
and a screened porch with southerly exposures. Additional land 
up to 125 acres can bc purchased to'add to your Vennont country 
htime. This property is the hcight of pastorał charm in a lush country setting and. best 


n be yours. 


CORINTH--$300,000 


mm.CorinthVT.com 

Located just outsidc the idyllic lown of Corinth. this home is 
situated in a gorgeous Vcrmont country setting convenient to l- l )| 
and Dartniouth College. It is a one-of-a-kind getaway offering 
privacy in a peaceful setting. Six acres of well landscaped 
grounds feature słone walls. a brick patio, fruit trees. a three bay 
garage. out buildings. a brick smoke house and two largo trout 
StOCked ponds. Natural wood and stone abound both inside and 
out. Two big decks creale easy outdoor entertaining. The wide 
°pcn floor plan showcases the ftreplace with a floor to ceiling 
ri\er rock surround and \ aulted ceiling. Whelher you are looking for a year round home with easy access 
to snów mobile truils, hiking. boating* and golftng or sintply a vacation retreat. this is Vermont at its finest 

CORINTH.$325,000 


>vmv.249HiIlsideDrive.com 

Set amid the rolling hills of Vermont you can sce Mount 
Washington and the entire New Hampshirc Prcsidential 
Mountain rangę front this beautiful ranch home. Located high on 
a hill at the end of a private drive. this is the Vermont retreat 
you ve bcen looking for. The home is situated on 13+ acres of 
peace. quiet. privacy and stunning views. The wonderful open 
floor plan features 4 bedrooms and 3 baths combined with a 
large kuchen with ample storage and counter space. Wall-to-wall carpet. a 3 
scason porch. large deck. mam lcvcl master suitę and a hugc fantily room that 
opens to the lawn to espand leisure actis ities to the out-of-doors are antong the 
many features that you are suro to enjoy. A three bay. heated garage is perfect 
for storing the snowmobiles. ATV’s. tractors. boats and all the other toys that 
today s aclive family enjoys. Once you sec it you will want to own it Opportunity 


knocking. 


CORINTH.$375,000 


mm.80Abbott.com 


Ncstled at the end of a peaceful tree lined avenue. 
this mid-century contemporary. tlvc bedroom home 
has bcen tastefully renovated with special materials 
and interesting details. You ll entertain effortlessly 
in the spacious living room featuring large beautiful 
Windows offering western simset \iews and an 
inviting fireplace. The dining room is bright and airy I 
and opens to a relaxing poolside patio. A number of I 
the first and second floor rooms feature distant views ' 
ot Camel’s Hump. The lower level features knotted pine walls, a wet bar. brick hearth, a 
work shop and storeroom for several hundred bottles of winę. You can have the best of both 
the original details and the modern convenience of updated kitchen. baths. and central air 
conditioning. This home is a wonderful blend of warmth and sophistication with the perfect 
combination ot form and function. It makes an ideał year round residence but is equally 
suited to simply being a Yermont retreat to help you relax and get away from it all. 


BARRE 


•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••i 


$285,000 


mm.600Acres.com 


ntis i' wh.it you’vc imagined for so long - a rare i 
opportunity to own a grand piece of Vermont. Parcels of [ 
land this size are few and far between. Over 600 acres of I 
pristine land with incredible. brcathtaking panoramie | 
views and maturę foresl provide the perfect setting for a 
dreant home or family compound. This estate size parcel 
leatures over a mile of private roads and power. a cozy 
care takers house and brook. There are miles of trails on I 
the property ready tor your outdoor enjoyment. Moose. 
deer and wildlitc will delight ever>' family member. Privacy and quiet abounds in this Vermont I 
paradise bordering 6000 plus acres of conservation land near beautiful Craftsburv village and an eas\ | 
anve from Stowe . 1 

CRAFTSBURY AREA.$1,600,000 


1 his pastorał 75.9 acre estate at the end of a country 
road provides the ultimate privacy and serenity. 

Exceptionally gorgeous. this property offers pristine 
mountain views and lush meadows wherever the eye 
travels. Complctely set up for stock with two barns, 
pastures. agricultural/hay fields plentiful water 
supply and a pond, this'is a true Vermont farm. 

Enjoy horse back riding. four wheeling. hiking. cross country skiing. snów shoeing and 
snów machining on the many trails that wind throughout the property. The 2.700+/- square 
loot circa 1850 farmhouse has been lovingly renovated over the past three decades to 
maintain its traditional appeal and country charm. Among its many features are soft wood 
lloors. wide board floors, a Vermont Castings Vigilant wood stove, brick fireplace and a 
private guest apartment. This is truły a one-of-a-kind property. 

MARSHFIELD...--...$725,000 


ww.HappyHollowFarm.com 


mm .BCKRcalEstate.com 

H6 No. Maili St., Rarrc 
(S02) 479-3366 

■ 4 15 Stale St., Montpelier 

/V/^. OtrmaUi £ Kent Kcal Estate ( 802 ) 22 ^ |2_ 


Beautiful, Historie, Country Home 
Ouerlooking the Montague GolfCourse 

STONELEIGH 

Randolph, Yermont 



A beautiful, historie, country home with eight 
bedrooms is being offered for sale on 10 acres 
overlooking the Third Branch of the White River 
and the 18-hole Montague Golf Course. 

Up to 100 additional acres available. 

Askingprice $785,000 

For additional information and to inspect, please contact: 

Sam Sammis- (802) 728-9122 


Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 




LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST 6 BEAM. INC. 

Cali 802-434-2120 

or send $5 for our complete 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68-V 
Huntington, VT 05462 

y.libertyheadpostandheam.com 


RED 

HOUSE INC. 


Fine Homebuilding 
& 

Historie 

Restoration 



Burlington,VT 802.651.0122 www.redhousebuilding.com 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN REAL ES 



HISTORIC HOME 
19.75 ACRES 

This spectacular 4 bedroom 3 bath 
center hall colonial. listed in the 
Vermont State Register of Historie 
Places, is only minutes from skiing 
at Killington or Okemo. 3 fireplaces, 
phenomenal family rm w/floor to 
ceiling Windows plus separate 2 bedroom apartment. 3 barns, outstanding 
grounds and gorgeous views. Fuli color brochure available. $539,500. 


18 South Main St, Rutland 
(802) 775-6000 
www.bvandg.com 


Berkley 
Veller 

6/Greene 

REAL ESTATE 



fountains 

Real Estate Incorporated 

809 + Acres, Huntington, VT 

Located high on a plateau just outside 
Huntington Village & adjacent to State lands, 
the forest includes vast reserves ot maturę 
timber, softwood plantations, big views & hun- 
dreds ot acres of gently sloping terrain. 

Price - $1,450,000 

For morę Information on this or other properties cali or visit our website. 
Specializing in the sale of forested land and ruraI estates. 

34 Barre Street, Suitę 2, Montpelier, VT, 05602 
Tel: (802) 223-8644 Email: realty@fountainsamerica.com 

www.fountainsrealestate.com __ 



Happiness is... 

...Owning your own Country Inn 


Leave the daily grind 
& realize your dreams. 

Hospitality Consultants, offering a selection of 
Inns, B&B s, and Restaurants, has matched buyers and sellers 
for 40 years. 

- Specializing in Yermont Properties - 


HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 

Toll Free: 888-362-5007 

www.hospitalityconsultants.com 





Vermont Frames will design, build and erect a 
traditional timber frame, from your plans or 
ours. We are the oldest timber frame company 
in Vermont, with 32 years experience and 
over 1100 frames erected thoughout the U.S. 
Affordable quality handerafted frames 
Free brochure available 
Tel: 800-545-6290 Fax: 802-453-2339 
email: info@vtframes.com 

VERMONT FRAMES 

Box 100, Hinesburg, Yermont 05461 » 802-453-3727 



trictly 


info@stnctlyrealestate.com 


REAL ESTATE RENTALS DEVELOPMENT 

I ■HJ BPW m 


Real Estate Sales & Buyer Representation 

M ightly, Weekly & Seasonal Rentals 
Online Reseiwations 


www.okcmovthomes.com 


QUECHEE, 

VERMONT 
COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY& 

RETAIL 
BUSINESS FOR 
SALE 

Specialty-gift storę selling high quality Vermont & NE madę products at 
heavily-visited tourist attraction. 10500 sf building. 1.98 ac. Owners bus. & 
one tenant. Asking $2.75 M. total. or could buy separately. 

Star Johnson, REALTOR 
44 S. Main St. ; Hanover, NH 03755 
603-643-3942 • star@starjohnsonrealtor.com 




concrete countertops 


■ i 

red concrete 

aesthetic concrete design 

www.redconcrete.com ■ 802.862.3676 


HARVEY’S LAKĘ COTTAGE. 

2 bedroom, 2 bath cottage on '/. acre with 
waterfront. Completely renovated for year 
round use. Absolutely adorable inside, large 
screened'in front porch and deck. Wood 
interior, spiral stairs, lots of light! New 
foundation, roof, electric, plumbing and morę. 
Bamet. ^2407L $399,000. Cali Burkę. 



UN1QUE 



REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114. East Burkę. VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realvt@nekrealestate.com. 
Harduick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 

Greensboro Office. P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northemvtrealestate.com 
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VERMONT LIFE 

CLASSIFIED 


To advertise write: Vermont Life Classifieds, 
PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: info@GetSmartVT.com 



Look North 

* Inuit Art Collection 

[ INUIT SCULPTURE AND PRINTS 

Check out our web site at 
www. looknortharcticarts.com 

| Tclephone to visit our by appoinlmenl only 
J^gallcry in Guildhall.Vermont 802.676.3967 

i PAINT THE MAGIC OF VERMONT! Work- 
;hops in watercolor, oil, acrylic, pastel. Four Seasons 
j itudios, 17 Waydon Rd., Cambridge, VT 05444, 
vww.art-in-vermont.com. 

BARN PAINTINGS by Vermont Artist Melanie 
5 helps at the Vermont Winę Rack, Waterbury-Stowe 
load, Watcrbury, VT. www.melaniephelps.com. 



RM (.HER BEOCKS, professional grade cutting 
ipoards, winę racks, cheese boards, and morę. Laser 
lngraving of names/logos available. Great corporate and 
ptchen cnthusiast gift idcas! 
jvww.vermontbutcherblock.com. 



MUSIC 


ACCORDIONS, CONCERTINAS, BUTTON 
BOXES. New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 48090, 
(586) 755-6050. www.castiglioneaccordions.com. 


REAL ESTATE 



Over 36 Years Experience in Sales 
ofFine Country Properties 

Barrett & Company 

802-843-2390 

www.YermontPropertyFor Sale.com 


Offering a Fine Selection 
of Eąuestrian and 
Country Properties 


Linda Fish-Brown 

800-859-2745, ext 705 
WWW.EQUINEHOMES.COM 



Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 68, State news, and morę. 
$48/year. Reliind if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VP()R, Dept. CI, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


A CORNWALL, VERMONT four acre lot $95,000 
and a 24.1 acre parcel $300,000. Exceptional moun- 
tain views. Approved septic systems. (760) 504-6888, 
www.geocities.com/rteitscheid. 

HUNTINGTON, VT. 3 rare, 31-acre Chittenden 
County building lots. Private but accessible. Stunning 
views of Camels Hump and surrounding ridgelines. 
Enjoy warm community, great schools, and sought 
after Vermont life. From $270,000. (802) 434-4962, 
e-mail: lucindalhl@gmavt.net. 

FOR SALE - 1874 Victorian brick building in 
Vermont. On the National Historie Register. 
www.oldwellsriverschool.com. 

CHARLOTTE, VT COHOUSING Town- 

homes and lots for single family homes now available. 
(802) 425-5030, www.champlainvalleycohousing.org. 
SUGARBUSH BUILDING LOT 15 acres, stone 
walls, maturę maples, 1,400 feet of frontage on a dirt 
road in Franklin County. $165,000. (802) 849-2436. 
SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and Prop¬ 
erty Information. Sugarbush Investment Properties. 
(800) 521-4550 or www.sugarbushvt.com. 

LOOKING FOR A FARM IN VERMONT? I 

specialize in Vcrmont farms. Cali Realtor Preston Bristow 
of Woodstock Properties. (802) 457-1322, 
www.FarmsinYermont.com. 


GRAFTON, VERMONT - Rated #6 of “Most Beau- 
tifi.il Places In America” by USA News. Heritage homes. 
Choice land. Sales and rentals. Cali Hughes Associates. 
(802) 843-2020, www.graftonvermontproperties.com. 
LAKEFRONT PARADISE IN NY. Exclusive, pri- 
vate lakę properties with Utilities & town road. 8 acres @ 
$129,900. Adirondack Getaways: 191 acres @ $99,900; 
72 acres @ $79,900 with stream. Great snowmobiling, 
hunting, ATV, fishing. Remote wilderness getaways from 
Cabelas Trophy Properties/C&A. (800) 229-7843, 
www.landandcamps.com. 

COLDWELL BANKER, HICKOK & BOARD- 
MAN REALTY. Exceptional previews, ofFerings. 
346 Shelburne Rd., Burlington, YT 05401. 

(800) 451-5004, www.PreviewsYermont.com. 

IN AND ABOUT DORSET, MANCHESTER 

and Southern Yermont. Fine country residential proper¬ 
ties and land. Fuli service multiple listing office. 

(802) 867-5555, www.josiahalIen.com. 

LANDVEST. The exclusive Yermont affiliate for Chris- 
ties Great Estates. (802) 457-4977, www.LandYest.com. 


RETREATS 


MARRIAGE RETREATS with a professional cou- 
ple, 20 years experience, (800) 707-4566, 

www. marriagequest.org. 


STOVES 


AGA Cookers 

Ali cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. Tvvo sizes. Ten porcelain 
enaniel colors. Three types of fuel. 

Classic Cookers • 3065 Lower Bamett Mili 
Middlesex.VT 05602 *802-223-3620 


□ - o 
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VACATION RENTALS 


BECKWITH VACATION RENTALS “Stowes 
luxury rental agent.” Beautiful vacation homes 
of all sizes. Yisit our website for detailed photos: 
www.BeckwithRentals.com. Located under the Black- 
smith, in the center of Stowe village. (802) 253-8858. 
MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3-bedroom apartment. Working 
farm. Heart of foliage. Skiing, hiking & snowmobiling. 
Non-smoking. No pets, please. Reasonable rates. 4080 
Mack Mountain Road, West Danville, VT 05873. (802) 
563-2025. macbain@kingcon.com. 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS offers the largest 
selection of vacation homes and condos in the area. Yisit 
www.stowecountryrentals.com for complete descrip- 
tions and current rates or cali (877) 958-9990. 

ENJOY BEAUTIFUL SILYER LAKĘ in Bar¬ 
nard, VT. The Lakeshore House, once a tavern and 
inn, has been beautifully restored and now features 
2 perfeedy appointed apartments. Canoe, relax on 
die decks overlooking the lakę, enjoy our syrup and 
winę, then dinner at the Barnard Inn - all inclusive. 
(877) 4VT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com. 

NEW LAKEFRONT YEAR-ROUND VACA- 
TION HOME on Harveys Lakę, West Barnet, 
Yermont. Sleeps 7. Very private; $900/week peak season 
(June 17 - September 2), otherwise $800/week. Cali 
(802) 633-2220 or email: sangene@kingcon.com. 
FULLY EQUIPPED PRiVATE CABIN WITH 

POND, trails and views. Reasonable rates daily, weekly, 
monthly. (802) 456-1452. 

lOOs OF VT VACATION RENTALS For rent 
by owners and agencies on-line at 
www.vermontproperty.com. 
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Postscript 



Musie for the Mountains 

W hen Alex Cawley climbed Hunger Mountain in Worcester last Lahor Day, he found a bonus waiting 
for him: He could enjoy not just the view and his lunch but also the sounds of UVM musie majors 
Kalmia Traver on saxophone and Alex Toth on trumpet, playing jazz high above the valley. 
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FREE PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Summer 2006 

Do not use after Sept. 30, 2006 

Send us this card for FREE infonnation about products and seruices adoertised in this issne. 


Mr./Ms./Dr._ 
Address_ 


Gty/State/Zip_ 
Email_ 


Subcribe to Yermont Life 

Circle # 254 below, 

1 1 New Subscription 
I 1 Renewal 

or cali 800-284-3243,ext. 4623 
We will bill you later (USA only) 


Circle the Reader Service Numbers for which you want morę information. 

Please limit to 12 selections. 
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What is VL AdLink? 

Now you can reąuest information from 
participating Vermont Life advertisers via 
our Web site at www.Yermont Life.com. 




How does it work? 

• Visit www.VermontLife.com. 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Here you can reąuest information and/or link to advertisers Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit submit . 

You ll receive information ąuickly via e-mail or regular mail. 

How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inquiries so the 
response times will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or 
morę via the regular mail. 


We hope you find VL AdLink helpful and convenient. But, if you 
prefer, you can still reąuest information via the Reader Service Card 
below. Simply fili out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to 
five weeks for delivery of information using the card. 
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WĘ$i*e Neip Bnglat$4 &>arśmh' aa- 
he Ctifimpląłn, Cfma4t».an4perf^i4io 


Come for a dąy... 
stay for a week... 
plan for a lifetime 


Your headąuarters for family 
fun, outdoor recreation, moonlit 
nights, Shakespeare in the Park, 
Mozart on the green. Biking, kayak- 
ing, swimming, sailing, fishipg, 
golfing or relaxing with a go^d 
book. Farmers markets, cheese 
makers, mapie sugar producers, 
apple orchards, and vineyards. 
Taste the goodness: homemade, 
ice cream and chocolates, organie 
veggies, cocktails on the pier. 

What are you doing this 
summer? Come to the Islands 
and Farms of northwest 
Vermont... 4% i i 

! Islands 

&Farms 


For morę information: 1-800-262-5226 or www.islandsandfarmsvt.com 
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Y O U W O N ' T H A V E TO LOOK V E R Y HARD. 


With over 50 gorgeous State parks and dozens of fascinating historie sites, museums, 
galleries, and artists 1 studios across Vermont, youre never far from a chance to experience 
something uniąue. Unlimited recreational options, unspoiled countryside, and a rich 
cultural history can give you that much-needed lift.Whether 
you prefer hiking or fishing, the Revolutionary War or covered 
bridges,Vermont has an experience to make your spirits soar. 



Plan a visit to a Vermont State Park, Historie Site, or Artist s 
Studio today at www.VermontVaeation.com 


www.VermontVacation.cor 

1-800-VERMON‘ 


A V E R M O N T LIFE. 
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